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ISSUES in broadcasting 


The Right Direction 


EREHIAPS the clearest sign of the quality of news and public 
Prrtteirs programing came this September when Jack Gould 
wrote in the New York Times that “With journalistic TV the 
behavior of the industry has virtually attained ideal standards.” 
Mr. Gould, who is as we know little given to unwarranted praise, 
was bestowing the highest praise upon the quality and quantity of 
those programs that reflect and interpret the news. 


It is a large jump from the hastily pasted together items from 
the press that passed for broadcast journalism during the “press- 
radio war’’ of the 1930’s, to the world-girding reports on the 
multitiple facets of any important story that are available today. 
Although helped by radio’s ability to “beat” the press during 
World War II's period of abnormal demand for news, it is to the 
credit of the quality of broadcast journalism that it has surpassed 
press journalism in the average American home within a short 
quarter century. 


Our pride in this accomplishment is justified. The ever present 
radio receiver rightfully is the first recourse whenever news of the 
moment is desired. For the background of news that may affect 
our lives, presented in a style understandable to all, the documen- 
tary has no peer. No other programing can consistently achieve 
as much impact as live, on-the-spot special events coverage. Broad- 
casting’s ability to present commentary, “conversation,” analysis 
and editorials is receiving welcome additional emphasis on the part 
of the broadcaster and attention on the part of the listener. 


However, to rest on one’s justly deserved laurels is to invite 
supercession. Only if broadcasters are not satisfied with the sum 
total of their offerings can they hope to retain their pre-eminence 


in any programing area. 


The direction in which greatest progress can be made is inade- 
quately labeled with the word “depth.” With superb technical 
facility, camera and microphone can intrude upon almost any 
event at any location. But few news events are truly compre- 
hensible without interpretation and background. The events of 
yesterday lead to the event of today. It would be absurd to say 
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that the one to five minute newscast serves mo purpose; but it 
would be equally absurd to suggest that such newscasts supply 
sufficient information for the detailed understanding of our world 
that its citizens must have for survival. 


The fact that broadcasting is the greatest disseminator of news 
is beside the point. We need not only dissemination, but the 
gathering and treatment of news events in a meaningful manner. 
Too many of the nation’s five thousand broadcasting stations rely 
upon two wire services for all their news. A substantial amount 
of news is gathered independently by the networks, or by the 
larger groups of stations, but even these additional sources are 
isolated in time and space. The local station may be limited in 
resources, but it is still best able to cover local news—a responsi- 
bility now receiving direct attention from the FCC. 

Today, in a far more complex world, we are ever facing an 
even more dangerous situation. It is conceivable that short- 
sighted, even paranoid, men could destroy civilization. The broad- 
caster has a responsibility to warn the public of this situation, its 
antecedents and its implications, and all the potential paths to 
solution. But how can this be done when many newscasts foliow 
the formula of a quarter century ago? Are we living up to our 
responsibilities with a 30-second spate of headlines or a five minute 
rip-and-read newscast composed of items merely of interest, not 
importance? Should broadcasters allow the networks to supply 
most of the interpretation, analysis or commentary on the world? 
Can our schools educate and local stations develop and use per- 
sonnel with the necessary qualifications to understand and analyze 
the news themselves? Do caution and convenience require that 
important interviews and discussions be taped so far ahead that the 
world has moved out from under, to the embarrassment of all? 


In a world that changes overnight, it is necessary to write an 
editorial for a quarterly magazine in generalities, not specifics. 
However, there are two clear points: first, that broadcasters have 
a special responsibility in a world that appears to be going mad; 
second, that the efforts in news and public affairs programing 
of which we are so justly proud are not enough. Without 
intelligent behavior the future for humanity (including broad- 
casters) is bleak. With thought-provoking and factual informa- 
tion, men of good will can direct their actions intelligently. 





How the U.S. Heard 
About Pearl Harbor 


BY ERNEST D. ROSE 


Twenty years ago, on a sleepy Sunday, Americans heard from their 
radios that they were at war. Imperfect as these reports were, they 
were sufficient to reshape the outlook of a nation and the course of 
world events. Ernest Rose, Film Director and Research Associate 
Institute for Communication Research, Stanford University, fortuit- 
ously discovered recordings of these broadcasts at the Hoover Institute 
on War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford. Although the transcripts 
(edited slightly for publication) are of great interest, the more sober- 
ing conclusions of Mr. Rose are of even greater importance. 








N‘to that the ashes of World War II have settled and na- 


tional passions have shifted to different spheres in the world 
power struggle, much of the oratory which accompanied the 
events of those years has faded from memory. Of particular in- 
terest to the communications specialist, however, are those words 
which are uttered at the very outset of any cataclysmic event, for 
such statements not only reveal much about the speaker but they 
frequently mold an impression which remains in an audience’s 
memory even after the initial pattern of communciation changes. 


What kinds of things happened to our news communication 
under conditions of extreme surprise, complete emotional involve- 
ment, and little first hand information? An examination of U.S. 
radio news broadcasts on Pearl Harbor Day gives one cause for 
serious reflection. 


December 7, 1941 


At “X” plus 1 hour and 5 minutes the Japanese carriers were 
taking aboard the last of their returning aircraft. (To simplify 
time zone differences, “‘X”’ denotes the time at which the bombing 
attack on Pearl Harbor ended; i.e., 9:45 A.M. Honolulu time, 
11:45 A.M. PST, or 2:45 P.M. EST.) At that moment, an NBC 
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announcer reread the following statement relayed a few minutes 
earlier from station KGU in Hawaii: 


BULLETIN: We have witnessed this morning the attack of 
Pearl Harbor and the severe bombing of Pearl Harbor by army 
planes that are undoubtedly Japanese. The city of Honolulu 
has also been attacked and considerable damage done. This 
battle has been going on for nearly three hours. One of the 
bombers dropped within fifty feet of Tanti Towers. It’s no joke 
— it’s a real war. The public of Honolulu has been advised to 
keep in their homes and away from the army and navy. There 
has been severe fighting going on in the air and on the sea... 
(Then there was an interruption followed by this) ... We have 
no statement as to how much damage has been done but it has 
been a very severe attack. The army and the navy, it appears, 
now has the air and sea under control. 


This early bulletin was not untypical of the on-the-spot accounts 
received in the U.S. during the first few hours after the bombing. 
Except for occasional lapses, such as the wishful remark which 
ends the above bulletin, these broadcasts tended as a whole to be 
reliable, to be comparatively brief, and almost always to be re- 
portorial rather than interpretive in nature. 


On the other hand, many of these messages contained small 
errors as to detail, which in retrospect might be judged as rela- 
tively minor in terms of the over-all context of the message. How- 
ever, these details were frequently picked up and amplified back 
in the States. Three such errors of detail are evident in the above 
example. First is a reference to the attackers as Japanese “army” 
planes. Actually they were all specially trained units of the naval 
air arm which had rehearsed the attack for weeks at a secret island 
base in the Kuriles where the terrain was similar to Pearl Harbor. 
A second inaccuracy is the statement that the battle “has been 
going on for nearly 3 hours.” The subsequent examination of log 
books and records show that the first Japanese planes actually 
came over the harbor at 7:59 AM and the final wave departed 
approximately 1 hour and 45 minutes later. Since the planes 
were not pursued to their carriers, for all intents and purposes 
the raid ended at 9:45 AM. A third point refers to the attack on 
the city of Honolulu and the considerable damage done. A con- 
gressional investigation later revealed that about 40 explosions 
occurred in Honolulu. All except one of these were the result of 
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U.S. antiaircraft fire and not enemy bombs. Total damage to the 
city was approximately $500,000. 


While such factual errors seem minor in scope to us today, it is 
possible to trace some of the subsequent distortions in news pro- 
grams at least in part to just such seemingly trivial inaccuracies. 
At the very least they added to the confusion of those at home 
who attempted to piece together the entire picture from the frag- 
ments and phrases that came from the scene of the disaster. 


As the day wore on, however, direct on-the-spot news reports 
were heard less and less frequently as security measures were 
clamped into effect. Thus a considerably larger proportion of air 
time throughout the day was devoted to commentary by radio 
news analysis and military or political pundits. 


One such personality was Upton Close, expert on Far Eastern 
affairs and a nationally prominent radio news analyist. At “X” 
plus 10 minutes he went on the air from San Francisco: 


Hello, fellow Americans. The most fantastic thing that has yet 
happened in this fantastic world is the bombing of Honolulu 
and the bombing of Manila and the sinking of several ships off 
this coast. We don‘t know yet what is behind this—there is 
more behind it than meets the eye. So far the reports that have 
been coming in have been entirely based on military sources 
and military understanding and military computation. I think 
I have just received the most interesting and perhaps the most 
important sidelight on what has happened... . 


I have just been in touch with the San Francisco Japanese Con- 
‘sulate General. The Consul, Mr. Yoshio Muto, was not able to 
talk but his representative and secretary, Mr. K. Inagaki, spoke 
to me from the home of Mr. Muto. He said that the attack is 
a complete surprise to the Consulate General here in San Fran- 
cisco, that the first the San Francisco Consul General knew 
about it was hearing it over our radio and he implied that it 
was likewise a complete surprise to the Foreign Office in Tokyo 
and the Japanese government in Tokyo. 


Now that may prove to be true. It is very possible that there is 
a double double-cross in this business. I suppose that if the 
attack on Honolulu had been made in such force as to destroy 
the American Naval Base there, we might believe that the 
Japanese government was behind it as a matter of policy. But 
you notice that the news gives us every assurance that it is far 
from destroyed and that the only thing left there now as the 
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result of the first attack are a few parachute troops wandering 
around on the sand on the north end of Oahu Island. They will 
soon be pulled in the bag and we’ll find out who sent them. 
[ Actually there were no paratroopers landed; only 2 or 3 pilots 
who bailed out of their damaged aircraft.] 


It is possible, my friends, that this is a coup engineered by Ger- 
man influence and with the aid of German vessels in the Pacific. 
And again it is possible that this is a coup engineered by a 
small portion of the Japanese navy that has gone fanatic and 
decided to precipitate war. And still again it is possible that 
this is a coup engineered by the group in Japan that wants the 
group that wants war kicked out of office. And that when the 
thing is brought home to the Tokyo government now it might 
be possible for the Tokyo government to repudiate the action, 
call upon the nation to repair the injury to America by agree- 
ing to American terms and precipitating a complete revolution 
in the government in Tokyo. All these things are possible. You 
will have to wait and see what happens. 


Now I will be glad to go on talking as long as they wish me to 
take time on various phases of this situation. It seems to me 
that if the coup is precipitated by those fanatics who have 
wanted America at war with Japan and visa versa it might have 
been done as an answer to the messages of Secretary Cordell 
Hull to the Envoy Kurusu and Nomura. You notice that we 
are told that Mr. Hull burst out in true Tennessee language 
and told the Japanese that their reply was crowded with in- 
famous falsehoods and distortions. 


I have been in many a Japanese brawl, I am sorry to say, and 
I have seen many an argument with Japanese, that would have 
ended just an argument, suddenly burst into violence because 
something was said by one of the so-called “white people” in 
the crowd that suddenly lashed across the Japanese face. Now 
it is possible that the Japanese completely lost face and des- 
cended to the status of being willing to engage in a violent 
brawl as a result of this answer, although it might be that this 
answer and Secretary Hull’s message came at the same time. 
But it sounds like one of those Japanese arguments that sudden- 
ly descends into violence. (Announcer: “One moment please 
while we attempt further contact with Hawaii.” ) 


Seventeen minutes later, at “X” plus 1 hour and 42 minutes, 
Mr. Close returned to the microphone. At that moment, thousands 
lay dead; four of the navy’s g Pacific Fleet battleships were 
sinking or already on the bottom; 4 more battleships had been 
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badly hit and disabled; 347 of Oahu’s 394 military and naval 
planes had been destroyed. 


Hello Americans. We have just had a flash from Toyko saying 
that a state of war exists with the United States. Now we begin 
to see through things. It’s obvious that the Imperial General 
Staff in Tokyo took affairs right out of the hands of the civil 
government and has precipitated an attack and now announces 
that that attack is official. . . . 


We are very interested in whether or not the attack on Hono- 
lulu would be called from a military standpoint a real serious 
attack. So far five civilians killed in the bombing of the city is 
certainly not what they would call a serious attack in London. 
We have at present two conflicting, possibly conflicting, reports 
about the damage done in a military sense. There seems to be 
no doubt that the air field at Hickman /actually Hickam] Field 
was hit and damage done which was not serious from the stand- 
point of flying but a tragedy in the shape of a direct hit on an 
American barracks which it is said killed 350 American soldier 
boys on the field. That’s the worst thing yet. 


There seems some uncertainty whether any real damage was 
done to the naval base. We have a report saying the USS Okla- 
homa, a battleship, one of our first class but not one of our 
newest, was set afire in the air attack, but it doesn’t say whether 
it’s seriously afire or not. There is another report, uncomfirmed, 
that two U.S. warships, one of them the West Virginia, were 
sunk. I would take that just as a rumor until we have further 
confirmation. Now, as I have said before, the whole thing is 
going to come clear after we get these speeches from the Pre- 
mier of Japan. 


It’s rather interesting to note the possibilities of the way in 
which the attack teok place. There is one rumor that the attack 
took place from the south, that would be in the direction of the 
island of Maui. It might be that a Japanese airplane was hiding 
out around the little island of Maui or below Molokai. It 
might even have been in connection with something going on 
in the island of Hawaii, the biggest in the chain and the south- 
ern-most one. There’s a port there called Hilo where there are 
Japanese in dominance. . . . We have just had a flash saying 
that Japan has also entered a state of war with Britain. Manila 
is ready now so we take you to Manila. 


The general character of Mr. Close’s remarks is by no means 
an isolated example of the kinds of statements the American peo- 
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ple heard during the first eight hours of radio news broadcasting 
on Sunday, December 7th. 


For instance, at “X” plus 3 hours and 15 minutes, while rescue 
operations continued to occupy the attention of every spare man 
in the Pearl Harbor area, while fires still raged uncontrolled 
aboard the battleships West Virginia, Tennessee, Oklahoma and 
Arizona, Major George Fielding Elliott, syndicated columnist and 
author of several widely read books on military strategy explained 
in his characteristic monotone: 


. . . It should be emphasized that this attack is of a suicidal 
nature from which few of the ship’s aircraft and personnel par- 
ticipating have any hope of returning. {Actual box score as 
close as can be determined from subsequent investigations: 
enemy planes claimed shot down by the U.S.—48; losses admit- 
ted by the Japanese—29; total number of Japanese aircraft par- 
ticipating in the attack—353.] It is a procedure entirely in 
keeping with the Japanese character. A sort of desperate and 
sudden blow which recalled the Japanese torpedo attack on the 
Russian fleet in Port Arthur Harbor in January 1904. But this 
is an attack against a far more formidable foe and under far less 
favorable conditions. 


What actual damage has been done is hard to ascertain at this 
moment. There are reports that two capital ships of the United 
States fleet have been damaged. Even if this is so, and these 
reports are unconfirmed, we have yet to see what the Japanese 
fleet will lose in the way of aircraft carriers... . 


When the president was talking to the governor of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the governor reported that a second wave of 
Japanese planes was just coming over, which suggests that the 
Japanese planes, or some of them, had left, had time to return 
to their carrier, get a new load of bombs and fuel, and return 
to the attack. {Actually there were two separate waves, 183 
planes leaving the carriers at 6:00 AM followed by 170 more at 
7:15 AM. None came back a second time.] But this procedure 
will certainly lead the heavy American bombing planes to 
the carriers and the fact that the fleet has sailed from Pearl 
Harbor, {Actually the remnants of the fleet escaped from the 
harbor more as a safety precaution, although some units did set 
out in a fruitless search for the enemy.], as just reported, prob- 
ably indicates that an attempt to round up and destroy the car- 
riers is now in full swing.... 


None of these operations, however, can overcome the fact that 
Japan is cornered, surrounded by forces which she cannot hope 
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to overcome and to which in the end she must succumb. We 
have heard so far of what the Japanese have done. We shall 
hear presently what has happened to the Japanese forces which 
have been engaged in these daring and distant raids. And that, 
we may be sure, will be a different story and one which will 
mark, in the opinion of well informed observers, the beginning 
of the decline of the Japanese empire from its present position 
as a world power. 


Equally authoritative in tone, but less well supported, were the 
observations of John B. Hughes, distinguished radio news analyst, 
speaking at “X” plus 3 hours and 40 minutes over a rival network: 


Good evening . . . It is obvious that the Japanese will attempt 
to develop in the South Pacific a triangular strategy. They will 
attempt to take either Singapore or Manila in order to establish 
a triangulation, as it were, a triangle of bases with Formosa, the 
island of Hainan and probably Manila. This is a Japanese naval 
strategy which has been planned and worked out in detail for a 
period of forty years and is to be found in all the naval books of 
warfare, as many of the Japanese militarists well know. 


A member of the Japanese general staff told me less than a year 
ago that if it became necessary the Japanese militarists, rather 
than lose power to the conservatives of Japan, rather than sacri- 
fice the leadership which they had succeeded in acquiring after 
ten years of deliberate planning and step by step procedure, 
would deliberately lead the nation into a war they knew they 
could not win. 


Another very interesting point is the one made by Royal Arch 
Gunnison in his broadcast from Manila. He mentioned the fact 
that Russian planes and ships will be against the Japanese. The 
participation of Russia in the war against Japan on the side of 
the United States and Britain is a very important factor and a 
point upon which the Japanese have been making a tremendous 
effort to interfere. It was said in the past 10 days in Tokyo un- 
officially by a high official of the government that Japan was 
safe from Russia, that Russia would not fight against Japan 
with Britain and the United States. Royal Arch Gunnison’s 
mention of Russia, particularly in this broadcast only ten min- 
utes ago is very interesting, and on this side it is to be hoped 
that what he said is true because Britain and the United States 
must have Russian cooperation in order to wage the war effec- 
tively against Japan. {Actual date of Russia’s entry into the 
war against Japan—August 8, 1945, six days before its sur- 
render. ] 
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Of all the commentaries none combined a greater mixture of 
false conjecture, exaggeration, wishful thinking, and rationaliza- 
tion than those of Fulton Lewis, Jr. Less inhibited than many of 
his colleagues, he spoke with the same zeal that has maintained 
for him a loyal following (and a steady list of sponsors) through- 
out the past two decades. For instance, at “X” plus 5 hours and 10 
minutes, Mr. Lewis was observing: 


... First of all this attack took place under, to all intents and 
purposes, under the white flag of truce, because that’s what it 
did. In their language it took place while Japan was using the 
integrity, the fairness, the peaceful intentions of the United 
States to stall for time, when as a matter of fact they were all 
the time, very obviously now, preparing for this attack on the 
island of Oahu, the Philippines, Guam and the United States 
in general. In other words while these peace conferences have 
been going on over the past two weeks they have not been peace 
conferences at all. They have been treachery, carrying the 
white flag of truce. They have been lies from the ground up, 
and that has produced terrific and bitter resentment here in the 
State Department circles, in diplomatic circles in general, 
among the administration leaders, and in Congress. 


The second thing was the manner in which this was done to- 
day. The attack on the ships in Pearl Harbor, . . . a very very 
foolish thing, as a matter of fact, suicidal fool-hardiness as a 
matter of fact, because the Japanese must know, as all the rest 
of the world knows, and all the rest of the navies and military 
men of the world know, that Pearl Harbor is the one invincible, 
absolutely invulnerable base in the world. It’s stronger 
even than Gibralter itself, and as far as any attack or siege of 
it is concerned there could have been no possible sane intention 
on the part of the Japanese to such an end. 


The great resentment comes from the fact that these bombing 
planes and battleships—rather these bombing planes and the 
gun boat off Manila came in as they did to a peaceful, unsus- 
pecting, unwarned community, dropped bombs out of a clear 
sky, served no notice, gave no fair play of warfare, no decency, 
no fair respect. After all, a good many people may have ques- 
tioned today, “Well, how was all this damage done if we had 
such an excellent navy and such an excellent army air corps?” 
Why anyone can walk in, ladies and gentlemen (laugh), to 
ships lying peacefully in the harbor without the slightest sus- 
picion that attack may come—anyone can come in with bomb- 
ing planes and sink anything under those conditions. And 








a. 
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that’s exactly what happened this morning at Hickman /sic/] 
Field. Officers, pilots, men at the field were going about their 
usual everyday procedure—the planes out on the field, no prep- 
aration for war, no expectation of it, no advance warning of any 
kind—when into that peaceful situation comes attacking planes. 
It is of course a one shot thing. They got away with it once— 
they will never get away with it again. The army and the navy 
privately have made that perfectly clear this afternoon, and the 
second attack later today on Hickman Field has proven that it 
isn’t the same the second time... . 


There is considerable mystery, as I told you earlier this eve- 
ning, as to where these fifty bombing planes came from. . . 
One of the great points of interest so far as the War Department 
and the Navy Department here are concerned is to find out who 
the pilots of these planes are—whether they are Japanese pilots. 
There is some doubt as to that, some skepticism whether they 
may be pilots of some other nationality, perhaps Germans, per- 
haps Italians... . 


In the meantime, however, the American navy has steamed out 
under orders from Washington—has steamed out of Pearl Har- 
bor, anchors away, and we may have more to that story of final 
results on these aircraft carriers and the Japanese fleet within a 
matter of a very few hours. 


There is little question as to what will happen once there is an 
open engagement between the Japanese fleet and the American 
fleet, if it ever happens on the high seas. A very high admiral 
of the United States Army—I mean the United States Navy told 
me not four weeks ago when I asked him how long it would 
take for an American victory under such circumstances, he said, 
“Well, Fulton, we’d be glad to do that any Wednesday morn- 


. ing.” When I asked him—told him that I would like to have 


lunch with him that day because I would like to get a scoop on 
it, he said he would try to keep it in mind but he was afraid I 
wouldn’t be interested because by noon that day is would be old 
news. 


To be sure not all the broadcasts indulged in all the types of 
misleading statements and rationalizations. Indeed, some com- 
mentators exercised remarkable restraint in view of the shortage 
of information available to them and the pressure from an aroused 
public to inform. At “X” plus 7 hours and 10 minutes a voice is 
just barely heard above the din in the background: 


This is Eric Severeid reporting again directly from the press 
room in the White House. Here in the White House the vigil 
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of reporters from all over the United States is still on. The 
phones are ringing . . . men are still working at the typewriters. 
Outside, a few yards away, in front of the main portico other 
reporters are still standing in a group, waiting for important 
personages to come in to the White House or to leave, trying to 
buttonhole all that they can for what information can be 
gleaned. 


Out on Pennsylvania Avenue you can see the policemen walk- 
ing back and forth, and then across the street in the dim street 
light you can see from this porch a mass of faces all turned this 
way, a patient crowd standing there in the chill evening simply 
watching this lighted portico of the White House as the figures 
come and go. And to me I must confess there is a very familiar 
look and feeling about this whole scene. I’ve seen it in similar 
moments in Downing Street, in the Quay d’Orsay in Paris .. . 
the same crowd as these watching, waiting faces of ordinary 
citizens of those countries. 


Now there is one report which I must give you which is not at 
all confirmed—a report which is rather widely believed here 
and which has just come in. And that is that the destruction at 
Hawaii was indeed very heavy, more heavy than we really had 
anticipated. For this report says that two capital ships of ours 
have been sunk, that another capital ship has been badly dam- 
aged, and the same report from the same source says that the 
airfield hangers there in Hawaii were completely flattened out 
and that a great many planes have been damaged. There is no 
speculation about the number of planes. Now if the planes 
were dispersed on that airfield as they normally would have 
been with piles of earth around each one, the number of planes 
damaged probably was not great. But if the field was over- 
crowded for a possible emergency, then no one knows how 
many have been lost. Now I repeat, this report has not been 
confirmed but it has come in from a fairly reliable source and 
many reporters here indeed believe it. 


4t was in such tones that word of the real fate of Pearl Harbor 
began finally to filter through to the American people toward the 
late hours of that seemingly endless night. 





Discussion 


In spite of cautious, simply stated observations by a few scat- 
tered commentators, one can not escape the conclusion that in the 
over-all pattern of radio news communication that day something 
was drastically wrong. While on-the-spot reports were, for the 
most part, reliable as to general content, errors of detail in many 
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of them led to misinterpretation and confusion back in the States. 
After censorship drastically curtailed reports from on-the-scene 
sources, the bulk of radio news time was consumed by commenta- 
tors and analysts trying to explain the meaning of situations 
without access to reliable first-hand information. Background to 
the news tended to be overly conservative and evasive. Under 
pressure from the public, the dominant tendency was to carry on 
regardless of the meager flow of “hard” news. The result was 
that a good deal of early information was stated and restated 
many different ways, and with varying degrees of indignation, 
throughout the day. But if that was all that happened to the news 
December 7th one would have only minor cause for concern. 


The truth is that a disconcertingly large proportion of news 
analysts went considerably beyond what available facts supported 
in commenting on the events of that day. The result was a verbal 
pick-me-up, a confused concoction of defensive and aggressive 
statements ranging all the way from attempts to depricate the 
enemy’s intelligence and minimize the danger on the one hand, 
to emotional appeals based on exaggerated retaliatory capacities 
or moral and intellectual superiority on the other. 


It might be argued that such a position is justifiable, even de- 
sirable in a crisis. Such a commentator, it may be said, “reassures” 
the people, keeps them from losing all control, and lets them down 
easier to the blow that they must ultimately face up to. In a 
democratic society predicated on faith in the many, rather than an 
elite, superior few, such logic appears somewhat feeble. It is one 
thing to tell a person he has suffered a serious personal loss in a 
compassionate way and with rational concern for the conse- 
quences. It is quite another to imply that maybe the loss really 
didn’t occur at all, or if it did its importance is after all question- 
able. If our system is based on the premise of freedom of infor- 
mation, that implies not only the freedom to express unpopular 
beliefs and minority viewpoints, but the responsibility to listen 
to and evaluate the unpopular and the unpleasant as well. 


In opposition to the questionable policy of “soft-pedaling” or 
“playing-down” bad news, the broadcasts that day themselves 
suggest that those who were well informed, even though they 
were located in positions of greater danger, were far more rational 
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than those, either on the spot or back home, who lacked what 
facts were known and who supplied their own answers via wishful 
thinking tempered by unexpressed fears for the worst. Those on 
the scene spoke mainly, and reliably, of effects. Those back home 
dealt principally, and often inaccurately, with the causes. 


To understand the implications of this, one must consider the 
role of the news reporter and the news commentator in our 
society. The man on the spot who presumably has accurate in- 
formation is, under the stress of the moment in a crisis, generally 
less able (and sometimes less qualified) to take the broad view 
of events required for intelligent interpretation. 


This analytical role, it is usually reasoned, belongs to a com- 
mentator who, with additional facts at his disposal, can view 
events dispassionately and with greater perspective on the 
situation as a whole. In recent years an encouraging development 
has been the assignment of more and more analysts to overseas 
tours of duty so that they might broadcast their commentary from 
abroad. But when accurate information is lacking, the home based 


commentator’s role becomes an extremely difficult one. 


Most radio (and now TV) news analysts have always worked 
in a market where each is in competition with the other for an 
audience. The eye of a sponsor is usually somewhere in the 
background. If it does not often selectively scan the news content 
itself it is certainly always focused on the size of the audience 
the commentator is drawing. With the development of the cult 
of the news “personalities” we have come to regard our commen- 
tators as much entertainer as oracle. In addition to his distinctive 
“delivery style” and his “audience appeal,” the news analyst’s 
reputation is based upon his ability to provide intelligent, rational, 
accurate assessments of problems and answers to questions in the 
mind of his particular following. When the chips are down that 
audience expects him to live up to his reputation. Otherwise he 
runs the risk of temporarily relinquishing his image (sometimes 
self-created) as the man who knows, the one capable of seeing 
beneath the issues on the surface. 


On December 7th, surrounded by anxiety and uncertainties, 
many of our commentators proved all too human in succumbing 
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to the temptation of having a right answer, reasonable sounding 
for the moment at least. Some simply up-dated day dreams and 
kept passing them on to the public almost as if the soap opera 
had never been interrupted by the momentous events of that 
tragic day. 


From the hind-sight of twenty years it is easy now to sit back 
and Sunday-quarterback. That is not the intended purpose in 
recalling these events to mind. Nor will it be argued that our 
basic and long-cherished “right to know” may at times be over- 
ridden by factors of greater magnitude such as our “need to 
survive.” What is suggested is that we may have missed the 
more subtle, yet equally important, meaning of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster. 


Looking back now one can easily fit together a dozen clues 
which we knew about in advance of the attack but which were 
discounted or somehow never got to the right people quickly 
enough to alter the course of events. The catastrophe of December 
7, 1941, was as much due to rationalization, inaccuracy, and lack 
of coordination in our communications as it was to our inadequate 


preparedness for surprise attack. 


In a world where the pace has accelerated many fold in twenty 
years the real message of Pearl Harbor may be that our “need 
to survive” is inextricably linked to, if not dependent on, our 
“need to know.” In any future war we may expect no “notice” 
nor any “fair play of warfare” that Commentator Lewis de- 
nounced on December 7th. But the responsibility for averting 
such a war goes far beyond improving our intelligence network 
or our military communications. It resides as much with the 
sovereign people of the United States and the other world powers 
as it does with their leaders. Few dictators have been able indefin- 
itely to ignore the organized will of an aroused people. In 
democracies, if the channels of mass communication are frequent- 
ly utilized by our elected representatives to bring us around to 
the course of action they have already decided upon, let us not 
forget that it is within our power to use these same channels to 
inform them of our will in these matters. 


In recent times there is some doubt whether the feedback aspect 
of democratic communications has been making any headway 
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against a veritable deluge of information from the opposite direc- 
tion. It is alarming, for example, to speculate on how little 
popular protest we probably would have heard even if the Ameri- 
can people had known in advance the extent of this government’s 
involvement in the ill-fated Cuba invasion. Such a response (or, 
more precisely, lack of one) would probably have been due less 
to unflinching support of administration decisions—right or 
wrong, than to a lack of awareness of possible alternatives or 
limitations of the proposed course of action. 


We live in an era when most of us get most of our information 
from one or another of the mass media. Super-speed and technical 
accuracy of communication are today commonplace both through- 
out this planet and beyond it. Yet twenty years after Pearl Harbor 
we still accept as inevitable: (1) imaccurate reporting of critical 
events, (2) confusion as to what kinds of facts should be withheld 
for the common good and what information is needed by the 
public to exercise its legitimate role in government, (3) frequent 
misinterpretation or deliberate falsification of “facts” by special 
interest groups, and (4) a tenacious preference for the myth of 
“what could be” over the reality of “what is.” 


There is no simple answer for the problem here illustrated; no 
sinecure, no formula for eradicating human frailties overnight. 
Nor does the weakness lie only with the speaker and not his 
listeners in an era when all forces interact upon each other. 


“Responsibility” is not a characteristic which can be legislated 
into existence. Like “wisdom,” it must sometimes be acquired 
through a long and painful series of lessons that remain in our 
memory. In “remembering Pearl Harbor” on this twentieth 
anniversary, it would be well to set out anew in pursuit of those 
two human goals. Perhaps in so doing we may find the clues we 
seek in this dilemma. For how to update the democratic handling 
of communications in a modern world is an inseparable part of 
our battle for survival. 














The Evolution of FM Radio: 
1941-1946 


As Reported in the Annual Reports of the 
Federal Communications Commission 


The following verbatim extracts from FCC ANNuaL Reports are 
part of a continuing series published in the JourNaL or BroapcasTING 
that includes: “The Evolution of Television: 1927-1943” (Summer, 
1960); “The Evolution of Television: 1944-1948” (Winter, 1960-61); 
and “The Evolution of FM Radio: 1935-1940” (Spring, 1961). 


Seventh Annual Report of the FCC — 1941 


High Frequency (FM) Broadcast Service (pp. 30-31)—A re- 
view of the steps leading to the authorization, in the spring of 
1940, of frequency modulation (FM) on a commercial basis was 
included in the Sixth Annual Report of the Commission. Further 


refinements have been made in receivers, transmitting equipment, 
and antenna systems. At the close of the fiscal year approximately 
14, manufacturers were active in the production of FM receivers. 
Available information indicates that as of November 1941 there 
are some 120,000 FM receivers in public use, with production 
estimated at about 1,500 sets a day. The majority of the FM re- 
ceivers now sold receive standard band as well as FM broadcast. 


‘Authorizations. The first construction permits for commercial 
high frequency (FM) broadcast stations were issued by the Com- 
mission on October 31, 1940. As of December 1, 1941, there were 
67 commercial FM authorizations and 43 applications pending. 
Eleven construction permits had been granted for stations for the 
New York City area, and pending applications far exceeded re- 
maining facilities there. 


Of interest are two particular authorizations. The first is for 
a station to be located on Mount Washington, N. H., antenna ele- 
vation 6,300 feet, which will serve an area of 31,000 square miles. 
Approximately three-fourths of a million people are within satis- 
factory service range of this station who do not have satisfactory 
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reception of standard broadcast stations. The second permit is for 
construction of a station on Clingman’s Peak, N. C., antenna ele- 
vation 6,875 feet, to cover 69,400 square miles. In this area, par- 
ticularly in the summer months, standard band coverage is not 
adequate during the daytime. High frequency broadcast stations 
have distinct possibilities for rural coverage, particularly where 
high natural transmitter sites are available and the standard band 
coverage is relatively poor because of static and low ground con- 
ductivity. 


Changes in Rules. For the purpose of obtaining more effective 
use of the limited number of channels available for high frequency 
broadcast stations, the Commission on October 3, 1940, amended 
the rules so as to clarify requirements as to the areas to be served. 
The rules previously contemplated that the service area should be 
commensurate with the common cultural, economic, social, or 
other characteristics which would justify service to the area as 
a unit. This principle, while fundamentally sound, did not permit 
for administrative purposes any quantitative definition of such 
area in any specific case. 


A measure of the area of social and economic influence of the 
city is the retail trade area, the extent of which has been the sub- 
ject of study by various market research organizations. A number 
of trade area delineations have been recognized by the Commission 
for determining, by the Commission and applicants, the areas 
which should be served. There are approximately 625 “basic trade 
areas” in the United States, each of which is entitled to one or 
more stations serving the area in its entirety. The requirement 
that stations of the same city should serve substantially the same 
area has been retained. 


However, the Commission has established “limited trade areas” 
for the purpose of permitting stations in cities which are not con- 
sidered principal cities of “basic trade areas” to serve the sphere of 
economic and social influence of such cities. These areas are in 
general much smaller than “basic trade areas.” 


Twenty-two channels were made available for stations serving 
basic and limited trade areas centering about cities which have a 
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population of over 25,000. In addition, 6 channels have been re- 
served for basic and limited trade areas in which the city of the 
station has a population of less than 25,000. 


Seven channels have been assigned for stations to serve pri- 
marily large rural areas which cannot be served satisfactorily 
otherwise, due to technical or economic limitations. These stations 
may serve principal cities in “basic trade areas” and other cities 
provided they do not sacrifice their rural service in so doing. 


A “special service area” classification has been established for 
unusual cases not falling within the foregoing categories, where a 
definite need therefor is shown and where unfair competition will 
not arise. 


On March 20, 194.1, the Commission amended the rules to per- 
mit stations to be authorized on a temporary basis to serve less 
than the “basic trade areas” but at least the metropolitan district 
of the city upon showing that there is a need for relaxing the basic 
requirements. This made possible the inauguration of FM service 
to cities having very large basic trade area in parts of the country 
where trading centers are widely separated. The Commission also 
made available 3 frequencies, principally reserved for cities of less 
less than 25,000 population, for use in cities of greater population 
which are adjacent to metropolitan districts of more than 1 million. 


On December 9, 1940, the Commission conducted an informal 
engineering conference to consider rating high frequency broad- 
cast transmitters. It resulted in an agreement between equipment 
manufacturers and the Commission. Consideration was also given 
to the practical problems related to the technical performance of 
stations. 


The Commission also announced a policy of permitting new 
high frequency broadcast stations to operate with temporary in- 
stallations. In many cases the complete equipment has not been 
immediately available, partly due to material shortages and to 
national defense obligations assumed by transmitter manufac- 
turers. In this way stations may begin rendering service without 
waiting for delivery and installation of the final equipment. 
Provision was made for commercial operation of experimental 
stations at which frequency modulation was initially field tested, 
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the licensees of which had been issued commercial construction 
permits. 


Eighth Annual Report of the FCC — 1942 


High Frequency (FM) Broadcast Service (pp. 33-34)—With 
the curtailment of new authorization for FM stations, together 
with the stoppage of production of broadcast receivers after April 
22, 1942, further expansion of FM service is unlikely until after 
the war. 


Authorizations. As of July 1, 1942, 55 construction permits 
for commercial FM broadcast stations were outstanding and five 
licenses had been granted. During the year 20 construction per- 
mits were granted prior to the adoption of the Memorandum 
Opinion, and eight authorizations were deleted, the latter gener- 
ally resulting from the inability of permittees to obtain equipment. 
Due to this difficulty, a considerable number of stations were 
operating under special temporary authorizations, using tempor- 
ary transmitters or antennas and serving areas smaller than 
specified by the terms of the construction permits. At the close 
of the year, ten experimental high frequency broadcast stations 
were continuing to operate in the FM band under special author- 
izations, and seven of these stations had applications for commer- 
cial FM station authorizations either pending or granted. 

Rules. No changes in the rules governing this service were 
made during the year; however, due to the shortage of materials, 
equipment, and skilled personnel necessary to broadcasting, the 
Commission on August 4, 1942, announced that holders of con- 
struction permits for FM stations may obtain licenses during the 
war to operate presently existing facilities, provided construction 
has reached a point where a substantial public service can be 
rendered. License applications submitted under this policy must 
include a showing of diligence in proceeding with construction 
and the applicant’s willingness to proceed to final construction 
when equipment and personnel become available. 


Although the rules permit the use of simultaneous facsimile 
transmission by high frequency broadcast stations, only limited 
interest has been shown in sach operation and some technical 
difficulties have arisen in its application. 
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Ninth Annual Report of the FCC — 1943 


High Frequency (FM) Broadcast Service (pp. 54-56)—It is 
noteworthy that while several stations have had to operate with 
reduced power and hours of operation, no station in this new 
field has ceased broadcasting activity during the war, although 
hampered by loss of personnel, difficulty in obtaining replacement 
tubes and equipment, general financial loss from operation, and 
limited distribution of FM receiving sets. The construction of 
high frequency (FM) broadcast stations continues to be restricted, 
in accordance with the Memorandum Opinion of April 27, 1942. 
Three new stations were authorized in this service during the 
year, where existing experimental or other previously authorized 
equipment was employed. The total number of FM stations 
authorized decreased from 61 to 48, due to the expiration of a 
number of construction permits for which equipment was not 
available. At the close of the fiscal year 41 stations were in 
operation, in addition to six experimental high frequency broad- 
cast stations also furnishing FM programs. 


On August 4, 1942, the Commission announced that it would 


issue wartime licenses for FM stations for the operation of 
existing facilities, provided construction had reached a point 
where a substantial public service could be rendered. Applica- 
tions for licenses under this policy require a showing of diligence 
in proceeding with construction and willingness to complete 
construction when equipment and personnel become available. 
By the close of the fiscal year, 26 of the FM stations authorized 
had: been licensed under this policy and several others either had 
applied or were preparing to file applications for such wartime 
licenses, with their stations in operation under program tests or 
other authorization. Ten FM stations have received regular 
licenses following completion of construction and testing. 


On February 23, 1943, the Commission announced that be- 
cause of the shortage of material, equipment, and skilled personnel 
and in order to sustain interest in high frequency (FM) broad- 
casting (and television, as later described), it would not dismiss 
applications for such facilities that are contrary to the provisions 
of the Memorandum Opinion of April 27, 1942, but instead 
would retain such applications in the pending files of the Com- 
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mission without present action. This policy also provided for 
the reinstatement of FM applications which had been dismissed 
under the Memorandum Opinion. New FM applications, as well 
as applications refiled for authorizations which had previously 
been granted but which had been permitted to expire due to 
wartime difficulties, are retained in the pending files instead of 
being dismissed pursuant to the Memorandum Opinion. 


Several FM rules were waived during the year. On March 
30, 1943, the Commission adopted Order No. 111, permitting FM 
stations to furnish the required minimum six hours daily of 
programs during any part of the broadcast day. Previously it was 
necessary to operate at least three hours before 6:00 p.m. and 
three hours after 6:00 p.m. each day (Sundays excepted) in 
accordance with Section 3.261 of the rules. To insure that at 
least a partially independent program service is furnished to FM 
listeners, the Commission has heretofore required that a minimum 
of two hours daily of the broadcast schedule consist of programs 
not duplicated in the area by a standard or other FM broadcast 
station. However, because of the increasing shortage of man- 
power, the Commission on July 6, 1943, adopted Order No. 111-A, 
relaxing this requirement and permitting FM broadcast station 
licensees (who generally also have a standard broadcast station) 
to use duplicated program material for all FM programs if 
necessary. One method of alleviating the manpower shortage 
has been adopted in Philadelphia where the five FM stations each 
broadcast one day out of five in accordance with a cooperative 
arrangement approved by the Commission. 


On March 30, 1943 Order No. 112 was adopted, suspending 
until further notice the rule (Sec. 3.229) requiring FM stations 
to make field intensity measurements of station coverage. Such 
coverage surveys, which indicate the correlation of a station’s 
service area with the area authorized, require skilled personnel 
and mobile measuring equipment. 


On August 24, 1943 the Commission adopted letter calls for 
FM stations, effective November 1, 1943, replacing the letter- 
numeral combinations (like K37LA) previously used. Under the 
old system the two figures indicated assigned frequency and the 
final letter or letters indicated the city in which the station is 
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located. Thus, the call K37LA denotes a station operating on 
43,700 kc at Los Angeles and W4s5D a station on 44,500 kc at 
Detroit. Licensees of FM stations found, however, that the letter- 
numeral system was somewhat cumbersome and did not meet 
with general public acceptance. In addition, a change in fre- 
quency would require a change in call, causing some confusion. 


The new system provides four-letter calls for FM stations like 
those used in standard broadcasting, television and most other 
services. Licensees may request particular call letter combinations 
from those available for assignment. An FM broadcaster who also 
has a standard broadcast station in the same city may, if he so 
desires, be assigned the call letters of the standard broadcast 
station plus the suffix “FM”. For example, a standard broadcast 
station with the call KQO may thus use “KQO-FM” as identifica- 
tion for the FM broadcast station. 


Tenth Annual Report of the FCC — 1944 
High Frequency (FM) Broadcast Service—Four additional 


high frequency (FM) broadcast stations were authorized. These 
stations were previously in operation as experimental stations 
and the authorization for commercial operation did not require 
the use of substantial amounts of material. Otherwise, however, 
no construction permits for new FM stations have been granted 
under the wartime “freeze” policies. 


‘As of June 30, 1944, FM program service was being furnished 
by 47 stations, including three experimental high frequency 
broadcast stations. Except for ten stations which had previously 
completed full construction and testing, all commercial FM 
stations in operation have been issued wartime licenses to cover 
partial construction. This policy, which was adopted August 4, 
1942, has provided a practicable arrangement for wartime opera- 
tion of FM stations. Although FM stations are required to operate 
a minimum of six hours per day (excluding Sunday), stations in 
some areas are furnishing a program service throughout the day 
and evening, and it is estimated that approximately one-half 
million FM receiving sets are in use. To assist in alleviating the 
manpower shortage, Order No. 111-A was adopted on July 6, 
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1943, to permit FM stations to use duplicated material for all FM 
programs if necessary. Previously it was required that a mini- 
mum of two hours of the daily broadcast schedule consist of 
programs not duplicated in the same area by a standard or by 
another FM broadcast station. Most of the existing FM stations 
are operated by licensees of standard broadcast stations and there- 
fore have program material readily available. 


On August 24, 1943, the Commission adopted letter calls for 
FM stations, effective November 1, 1943. This system replaced 
the letter-numeral system /described on pp. 304-305]. Licensees 
found that the letter-numeral system was somewhat cumbersome 
and that it did not meet with general favor. One complication 
arose when stations changed frequency and required a change of 
call letters. The new system provides four-letter calls like those 
used in standard broadcasting and in many other services. An 
FM broadcaster who also has a standard broadcast station may, 
if he desires, be assigned the standard broadcast station call letters 
with the suffix “FM”. Thus the licensee of a standard broadcast 
station with the call “WABC” may be assigned “WABC-FM” for 
the FM station. 

A great deal of interest has been shown in establishing FM 
broadcast stations after the war, and it is expected that as soon 
as personnel and materials are available a large expansion will 
begin. Indicative of this is the fact that as of June 30, 1944, 
202 applications requesting construction permits for new FM 
stations were on file with the Commission. Inasmuch as these 
applications are contrary to the provisions of the Memorandum 
Opinion of April 27, 1942, they are not being granted at this 
time. However, the Commission has continued to apply its policy 
of February 23, 1943, in which it stated that applications for FM 
(and television) broadcast stations would not be dismissed, but 
would be retained in the pending files without present action. 
Although the majority of the pending applications have been 
filed by the licensees of standard broadcast stations, a considerable 
portion have been submitted by applicants new to radio broad- 
casting. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the FCC — 1945 

Frequency Modulation (FM) Broadcast Service (pp. 19-21 )— 
The only new FM < station authorized during the year was an 
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existing experimental station which was granted permission to 
operate on a commercial basis. As of June 30, 1945, 53 commer- 
cial FM broadcast stations were authorized, 46 being licensed and 
in regulation operation. Although the Commission’s rules pro- 
vide for a minimum daily operating schedule of 6 hours per day 
(except Sunday), some stations are furnishing a program service 
throughout the day and evening. 


The large amount of interest in FM is indicated by the 429 
applications for new stations on file at the end of the fiscal year 
and hundreds of requests for information and application forms. 
Predictions by witnesses at the allocation hearing indicated the 
possible establishment of several thousand FM stations within a 
few years after the war, or several times the number of standard 
broadcast stations now in operation. 


The choice of channel space for FM broadcasting was the 
subject of a thorough review by the Commission at the frequency 
allocation hearing. For several years there had been concern that 
FM broadcasting in the vicinity of 50 megacycles would be sub- 
ject to serious skywave interference, nullifying to a great extent 
the possibilities of interference-free reception expected of FM. 
The Commission has been conducting a recording program for 
over 2 years, measuring the extent and intensity of skywave 
signals from existing FM stations; the data collected during this 
program served to emphasize the amount of interference that 
would be expected when a large number of FM stations were 
installed and in operation in the vicinity of 50 megacycles. There 
was divergence of opinion as to the expected amount and effect 
of skywave interference in the future, some believing that the 
characteristics of FM transmission and reception would serve to 
minimize the deleterious effects of skywave transmission, and 
others believing that the service would be severely degraded dur- 
ing summer seasons and during times of high sunspot activity. 
Following the allocation hearing the Commission proposed to place 
FM in the vicinity of 100 megacycles. In order to obtain addi- 
tional data relating to radio wave propagation, a closed hearing 
was held on March 12 and 13, 1945, since much of this material 
was classified. This hearing was attended by the Commission, 
members of its staff, and industry and broadcasting personnel who 
had been cleared by the military for the purpose. 
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Since it appeared at the time that the production of FM 
equipment could not be resumed in 1945, or even in the first part 
of 1946 unless Japan capitulated, and since the Commission de- 
sired to have as much information as possible before it prior to 
making a decision about the FM band, the Commission announced 
on May 25 that it would withhold the allocation for FM pending 
further propagation measurements to be made during the summer 
of 1945. Subsequently, however, the War Production Board ad- 
vised the Commission that the manufacture of FM, AM and tele- 
vision transmitters and receivers might begin at an earlier date 
than was originally indicated to the Commission, and that it 
would probably not be possible for the War Production Board to 
give go days advance notice to the Commission before the resump- 
tion of production. Accordingly, the Commission on June 5, 1945, 
ordered a further argument and hearing in order that a final 
decision might be reached at the earliest possible date. 


Many factors are involved in a decision of this nature, includ- 
ing ground wave coverage, skywave interference, transmitting 
and receiving equipment, present investment, and other mat- 
ters of a minor character. Based on the testimony and data 
before it, the Commission was convinced that a superior FM 
broadcast service would be furnished by operation in the vicinity 
of 100 megacycles and accordingly, on June 27, 1945, it allocated 
the band of 88 to 92 megacycles for noncommercial educational 
FM broadcasting and the band of 92 to 106 megacycles for com- 
mercial FM broadcasting. In addition, the band of 106 to 108 
megacycles was allocated to facsimile, with the provision that if 
in the future this band would not be required for facsimile, it 
would be available for FM. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the FCC — 1946 


Fregency Modulation (FM) Broadcast (pp. 15-17 )—Rapid 
postwar expansion of FM broadcasting is indicated in the mount- 
ing number of authorizations and applications for this new 
medium of program service. 


Removal of the wartime “freeze” on construction enabled the 
Commission to consider an accumulation of about 600 applications 
for commercial FM stations. Since most of these had been filed 
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under the old rules and needed additional information, the Com- 
mission expedited matters by making conditional grants subject 
to later approval of engineering and other details. The first group 
of FM grants on this basis was announced in October of 1945. 


The result was that the 48 FM broadcast stations functioning 
at the close of the war began to be augmented as quickly as 
materials and personnel could be obtained. At the close of the 
fiscal year, 55 FM stations were serving 32 cities and surrounding 
rural areas, 456 new stations had received initial authorizations, 
and some 250 applications were pending. 


Because of reconversion problems, the Commission permitted 
low-power units to be used by stations while new equipment was 
being manufactured. At the request of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, the Commission made a survey of probable prices and 
delivery dates for principal items of equipment for FM stations. 
The results were summarized in a Commission release in De- 
cember 1945 and later appeared in a booklet issued by the Com- 
mittee as an aid to those interested in entering this field. 


During frequency allocation hearings in the previous fiscal 
year FM received important consideration. This service had 
started on the 42-50 megacycle band, but troublesome skywave 
interference developed. “Public interest,” pointed out the Com- 
mission, “requires that FM be established in a permanent place 
in the radio spectrum before a considerable investment is made 
by the listening public in receiving sets and by the broadcasters 
in transmitting equipment.” Accordingly, in June of 1945, the 
Commission allocated the band 50 to 106 megacycles for FM, in- 
cluding 70 channels for commercial FM service and 20 channels 
for noncommercial educational FM broadcast. In addition, the 
band 106-108 megacycles (10 channels) was made available to 
facsimile with provision that it might later be utilized by FM. 


In January of 1946, the Commission heard a petition request- 
ing restoration of the old FM band. Upon analyzing the testimony 
and data, the Commission concluded that the use of two bands for 
FM broadcasting was undesirable, that interference would con- 
tinue to be a serious problem on the old band, and that an 
excellent FM service would be provided in the high band. Ac- 
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cordingly, stations on the 42-44 megacycle band were given until 
January 1, 1947, to make the transition. 


During the summer of 1945, the Commission held conferences 
and hearings to determine what changes were desirable for FM, 
and these were incorporated in new rules and engineering 
standards adopted the following August and September. Channel 
and power assignments were made in the new band, with provi- 
sion for use of interim equipment until full construction author- 
ized by the new assignment could be completed. Having thus 
encouraged early commencement of this new service, the Com- 
mission in July of 1946 warned that if grantees and permittees 
were not diligent in getting started they would be subject to 
hearing to determine whether their grants should be cancelled. 


At the beginning of 1946 it was estimated that about half a 
million FM receivers (most of them capable of receiving standard 
broadcast) were in use. A Commission survey in February indi- 
cated that only 9 percent (1,800,000 sets) of the contemplated 
1946 receiver production would include FM. Accordingly, manu- 
facturers were urged to provide a greater percentage of sets 
capable of receiving the new service. 


Equitable distribution of FM facilities was provided in a 
tentative nation-wide allocation plan for the 60 metropolitan and 
rural channels. This was used as a basis in making assignments 
and in designating for hearing applications for areas where the 
number of requests exceeded the number of available channels. 


In May 1946 the Commission announced proposed rules re- 
ducing the then three classes of FM stations to two, to be termed 
Class A (formerly community) and Class B (formerly metropoli- 
tan and rural), which were adopted in July. 


Following a hearing in July 1946 on requests for reservation 
of FM channels, the Commission announced that it would reserve, 
until June 30, 1947, every fifth channel in cities or areas where 
five or more Class B channels were tentatively allocated. No 
allocation plan or reservation policy applies to the 20 Class A 
channels, and it is expected that these channels will be available 
indefinitely for all but the most congested areas. 
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The End of Nicaragua’s 
Radio Freedom 


BY MARVIN ALISKY 


The very conflict over obscure points of law and regulation and 
their relation to the First Amendment hides for broadcasters in the 
United States the far more serious plight of broadcasters in other 
American nations. The conditions in Nicaragua fluctuate between 
complete repression of objective news programing and a limited 
amount of freedom. In other countries, notably Cuba, broadcasting 
has suffered greater loss—not merely in repression or physical dam- 
age, but in its own professional ethic, its reason for existence. 

Professor Alisky is Chairman of the Department of Mass Communi- 
cations at Arizona State University. Materials for this article were 
gathered during trips to Nicaragua in 1951 and 1954, as well as dur- 
ing the summer of 1960, while acting as an NBC correspondent and 
a teacher of broadcasting in Nicaragua. 














CLASH between a cynical dictatorship and pro-Castro 

agitators killed radio freedom in the Central American 
republic of Nicaragua during July 1960. The leftwing rioters 
and the rightwing Somoza regime were equally unfriendly to the 
responsible moderates trying to air newscasts in the capital city 
of Managua. After bombings and street fights gave the pretext, 
the government marched soldiers into the few radio stations offer- 
ing impartial newscasts and prohibited any “political” reporting, 
which in the opinion of the censors covered most Nicaraguan 
public affairs.’ 


Radio is the principal means of reaching the masses in this 
country of approximately 1,700,000 inhabitants. The Ministry 
of Education admits to 61% illiteracy,? but UNESCO figures list 
almost 80%.* There are only seven daily newspapers in the entire 
republic, six of them in Managua. The Somoza regime owns or 
controls three of them, periodically suspends a fourth, pressures 
another into neutrality. Only La Prensa consistently reports what 
is really happening inside Nicaragua. This daily and the small 
journalism school constitute the showcase “democracy” of the 
dictatorship. The Somoza regime cites both when maneuvering 
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for a good corporate image abroad. Yet almost unheralded, the 
government controls radio tightly. Broadcasting regulations flatly 
forbid political reporting or commentary.‘ 


The capital, Managua, with 200,000 population, contains 
eleven radio stations: Radio Mundial, Estacién X, Unién Radio, 
Voz de la Victoria, Radio Deportes, Radio Managua, Radio Con- 
tinental, Radio Centauro, Radio Reloj, Radio Noticias, and Radio 
Catélica.® 


Three stations—Radio Mundial, Radio Noticias, and Unidén 
Radio—attempted to report the news fully from December 31, 
1959, when complete censorship of press and radio was ended, 
according to the governmental announcement of the time, until 
late in July 1960, when censorship of radio returned. 


Of the others, Radio Catélica concerns itself with church and 
religious matters, being owned directly by the Catholic Church 
and financed by voluntary contributions. Radio Reloj, which 
translates as Timepiece Radio, features the correct time every five 
minutes, plus weather reports and popular recordings. Radio De- 
portes fills most of its non-musical air time with sports news and 
tape recorded play-by-play reports of baseball and soccer games. 
Radio Centauro features classical music, and some evenings entire 
operas. In the daytime it often airs semi-classical music. Station 
X is owned and controled by President Somoza. Its newscasts 
never include stories or comments critical of the government but 
often statements of praise. Radio Managua, Radio Continental, 
and Radio Victoria feature popular music, with brief headline 
news which never expands beyond the most concise statements. 
Only the three stations attempting full newscasts and independent 
commentary became the targets of the dictator’s anger. 


General Anastasio Somoza, who already controlled the army at 
the time, became president in 1937. For almost two decades he 
ruled with force, silencing newspapermen and broadcasters who 
got out of line, and who dared to criticize the government. Some 
were exiled, some were killed, but most were jailed.* In September 
1956, he was assassinated, and his son Luis became president, with 
the younger son Anastasio Jr. becoming general of the National 
Guard and Police, the republic’s only armed force. The current 
regime has made an effort to create a picture of tolerance, and 
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actually represents a more humane administration than that of 
their late father. 


The enemies of the Somozas are many and range from the far 
left to the far right: Communists, Castro agents, promisers 
of Utopia, disgruntled middle-of-the-road businessmen, Catholic 
priests, large land owners, and especially the university students 
and intellectuals. 


When discontent translated itself into angry criticism and 
street riots in 1958 and 1959, press and radio censorship again 
became the rule. By contrast, the first half of 1960 found no of- 
ficial censorship in Nicaragua. 


The Somozas did control some of the newspapers and a few 
radio stations and the only television station, YNSA-TV. But 
Radio Mundial and Unién Radio were allowed to air full newscasts 
and even commentaries. Press and broadcasting freedom seemed 
entrenched when the author began classes in the new journalism 
school June 3, 1960. But by July the situation had deteriorated. 
Somoza newsmen would have little to do with the school, where 
the professors were stressing objective reporting instead of sub- 
jective praise of the government. The Somoza newspapers and 
radio stations slavishly slant in accordance with the Somozas’ 
wishes, even to the point of inserting complimentary adjectives 
into AP and UPI wire copy to make the stories fit the govern- 
mental line. The school remains open but the small enrollment 
did not increase. 


On the anniversary in 1960 of the killing of four university 
students in the provincial city of Leén by the police for leading 
a political rally of anti-Somoza groups on July 23, 1959, students 
in both Leén and Managua wore black ties in mourning for the 
martyrs. This led to new street fighting, with the police cuffiing 
teenagers, wounding several, and killing a preparatory school 
student. Witnesses to the new killing attempted to enter the 
Radio Mundial building to be interviewed but were prevented 
from going in by soldiers. When a radio newsman then tried to 
interview the witnesses on the street, soldiers broke up the gather- 
ing with rifle butts. 

On July 24, 1960, army troops entered the newsrooms of those 
Nicaraguan radio stations known to have either a teletype ma- 
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chine or a reporter or editor. (A majority of the Nicaraguan sta- 
tions do not maintain news departments of any kind.) 


Direct censorship of radio had returned. However, in June 
1961, President Somoza formally ended the 1960 State of Siege, 
the Latin American version of martial law. This action lessened 
the formal censorship, but pressures remained. 





Footnotes 


12a Prensa, Managua’s independent conservative daily, reports on radio 
censorship, July 24, 25, 26, 27, and August 3 and 10, 1960. 

2Direccién General de Estadistica y Censos, Boletin de Esiadistica, No. 5, 
1960, pp. 1-10. 

8Max H. Mifiano Garcia, “Informe, Proyecto Piloto” (typewritten), UNES- 
CO, Managua, July 1960. 

“Ministerio de Gobernacién, Cédigo de Radio y Televisién, Managua, August 
1960. Under Title II, Jurisdiction, Article 7 gives the Minister of Government 
(chief cabinet officer) ‘the right to silence a station for “disturbing public order.” 
It states: “Cuidar de que las transmisiones de radio y televisién no perturben 
el orden y la paz publica, no provoque la comisién de algun delito . . .” 
Almost anything could be construed to provoke disorder or disturb the public 
peace. The protestations of the owners or managers of Radio Mundial, Unién 
Radio, and Radio Centauro were ignored by Congress, which is controlled by 
the President. The new restrictive broadcasting regulation was quickly passed 
on August 3, 1960, by an overwhelming congressional majority. 

‘Throughout Latin America, most stations are called by a slogan or catch 
word, not by the call letters they officially possess. Radio Mundial officially 
is YNW. 

®See Marvin Alisky, “Mass Media in Central America,” Journalism Quarter- 
ly, Fall 1955, pp. 479-486, and “Central American Radio,” Quarterly of Film, 
Radio and Television, Fall 1955, pp. 51-63. O. Gondi, “All Nicaragua is His 
Hacienda,” United Nations World, March 1948, pp. 30-33. 
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Public Opinion on 


Tax-Supported Television 


BY JOHN B. HANEY 


Does the existence of government-run educational television stations 
cause public anxiety or resentment? The following study was financed 
by the National Educational Television and Radio Center at the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University of Michigan. The author is 
Associate Professor of English at the U.S. Air Force Academy and 
head of its television and film division. Captain Haney received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Michigan and is first vice-president of 
the National Society for the Study of Communication. 











66 Y answer to the question ‘Should educational television 
be developed with state funds?’ is an emphatic ‘NO!’ ” 
said Mr. George L. Nichols of the Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey of Albany, New York, in an open forum broadcast at Skid- 
more College in 1953. He continued, “. . . the proponents of this 
educational TV network talk about using it to bring culture to 
the public. Do you want state-approved culture? This is getting 
dangerously close to the methods employed in the police state.”* 


The proposal for a state-wide educational television network 
did not pass the New York legislature. 


Today we find state ETV networks in Alabama, Oklahoma, and 
Florida—but these represent the survivors of a host of proposals 
which started through various legislative mills during the past 
eight years and were killed off in the process. For example, of 
eleven initial plans of state departments of education for net- 
works of state owned-an-operated ETV stations, only two were 
passed by state legislatures.” 


Because ETV networks—and even single stations—cost sizable 
sums of state money, they have almost universally encountered 
the organized opposition of taxpayer groups. While school super- 
intendents, college professors, state education department offi- 
cials, and others presented the case for educational television to 
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the legislatures and to the general public, the citizens public ex- 
penditure groups and taxpayer foundations countered with pam- 
phlets, lectures, public debates, and mimeographed “fact sheets.” 


The opposition continues at the present time, when the expan- 
sion of educational television activity as well as the transference 
of much of the support for existing ETV stations from the foun- 
dations to the regular sources of revenue for education calls for 
more public funds—Federal, state, and local. In deciding whether 
or not to appropriate money for educational television, the public 
decision makers have a much sounder basis for action than they 
had in the period from 1953 to 1957. ETV broadcasting has com- 
piled a record of performance by which its merits can be estab- 
lished and its proponents’ claims and hopes can be measured. 


However, much of the opponents’ arguments are not in denial 
of the merits of educational television, but rather are based on a 
series of “evils” which might result from ETV broadcasting by 
governmental agencies. One example is the statement of Mr. 
Nichols, which opened this article. The principal “evils” raised 
by opponents can be classified in the following groups: 


1. ETV stations might be used by governmental departments 
as a state-wide medium for political propaganda for the 
agencies themselves or for the party in power. 


. ETV broadcasting would move government further into the 
province of commercial enterprise; ETV stations would be 
another example of government going into competition with 
private businesses. 


. ETYV stations owned-and-operated by state educational com- 
missions would bring a rigidly controlled curriculum into 
the schools and a “state-approved culture” into the homes. 


ETV stations would take educators’ interests away from the 
pupils in the classrooms in the attempt to “emulate Broad- 
way and Hollywood.” 


Just as the record of ETV’s actual performance can be examined 
to learn whether or not the claims of its proponents are justified, 
it can be examined to see if the “evils” set forth by opponents 
have materialized. 
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But discounting potential “evils” is not as easy as supporting 
merits. Opponents charge that an evil might result; therefore, the 
fact that such evils have not actually resulted from existing ETV 
station operation does not remove their possibility. In such a situ- 
ation, the threat of an evil becomes a powerful propaganda tool. 


In weighing such arguments by opponents of government 
owned-and-operated ETV stations, the public decision makers— 
be they a legislature, a school board, or the Congress—have two 
guides, one empirical and the other political. The first has already 
been mentioned: analyse the operation of existing governmental 
ETV stations. The second is to determine to what extent the fear 
of these “evils” is held by the general public. Such findings would 
reveal if the anti-public expenditure lobbies are expressing widely- 
held attitudes, or if they are sending up a rhetorical smokescreen 
to mask their basic objections, which have nothing to do with edu- 
cational television per se: simply that they are against any and 
all proposals which necessitate additional taxation. 


Method 


To find out public attitudes toward governmental ownership 
and operation of educational television stations, the Detroit Area 
Study of the Survey Research Center and the Department of Soci- 
ology of the University of Michigan included some questions on 
this matter as part of a general study of public attitudes toward 
the use of tax-money to support educational television activities.* 


The 748 respondents to this survey comprise a close approxima- 
tion of a simple random sampling of the adult population of the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area during 1959.* At the time of the sur- 
vey, Detroit’s UHF educational television station had been broad- 
casting for three years, educational programs had been carried by 
the commercial stations for eight years, and the public schools 
had been broadcasting in-school televised lessons for two years. 


To get responses that would provide meaningful data, it was 
first necessary to make operational the concept of “government 
ownership and operation of educational television stations,” and 
this meant abstracting it from any specific proposal for govern- 
mental ETV stations. For example, a question phrased “Do you 
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think it is a good idea, or not, for the State of Michigan to own 
and operate educational television stations?” would be “double- 
barrelled:” that is, it would ask for the respondent’s opinion on 
both the idea of governmental ownership and on a proposal for 
some state ETV stations in Michigan. 


So as a result of extensive pre-testing, the investigator decided 
on the wording “Apart from the cost, do you think it is a good 
idea, or not, to have the educational television stations be run by 
the people who run the schools?” The assumption is that there are 
going to be educational television stations and with this wording 
the respondent need not consider whether or not there should be. 
The phrase “the people who run the schools” does not explicitly 
state “the government,” but it is a reasonable description of state 
and local governmental school agencies. 


There remains, however, a certain dual consideration in the 
question: the idea of the government running ETV stations and 
the idea of educators running them. Since a respondent’s objec- 
tion to either point would bring forth a negative answer, all re- 
spondents who stated that they do not think it a good idea for the 
ETV stations to be run by the people who run the schools were 
asked an open-ended follow-up question, “Why do you feel this 
way?” Their answers to this question would reveal the basis for 
their objection. 


Results 


In the adult population of the Detroit Metropolitan Area, the 
answers to the question “Apart from the cost, do you think it is a 
good idea, or not, to have the educational television stations be 
run by the people who run the schools?” show that 75% consider 
it a “good idea”; 14% consider it “not a good idea”; and 11% 
“don’t know.” In other words, people appear to be five times 
more likely to think that educator-run ETV stations are a good 
idea than not. 


Next the investigator compared the people in the “good idea” 
group with those in the “not a good idea” group, by demographic, 
socio-economic and attitudinal data. There are no significant dif- 
ferences by sex, race, marital status, occupation of the head of the 
household, or political party. Slightly increased percentages of 
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persons in two categories are in the “not a good idea” group— 
persons who are 60-years-and-older and persons who are not high 
school graduates—than are younger persons and those with more 
education. The proportion in the “good idea” group increases with 
the number of public agencies and services which the respondents 
have contact with, and the trend becomes more pronounced with 
the number of clubs and organizations belonged to. 


As a part of the larger study of public attitudes toward the use 
of tax-money for ETV activities, the population was divided into 
three groups according to familiarity with certain ETV operations: 
the University of Michigan Television Hour, the ETV (Channel 
56) broadcasting into homes, and in-school televised lessons. As 
the answers to the educator-run ETV station question are dis- 
tributed among persons in three groups according to level of 
familiarity with ETV—high, middle, and low—a definite trend 
emerges to show a positive relationship between level of familiar- 
ity with ETV activities and stating that it would be a good idea 
to have the ETV stations run by the people who run the schools. 
Incidentally, the Detroit ETV station is run by a private non- 


profit corporation, although approximately one-third of its broad- 
casts are put on by the Detroit Public Schools, originating in pub- 
lic school studios. 


Respondents who stated that they think educator-run ETV sta- 
tions not a good idea were asked “Why do you feel this way?” 
The purpose of this question is to find out to what extent the fears 
and objections of opponents of government owned-and-operated 
ETV stations are shared by the general public. For this informa- 
tion, it was necessary to ask only negative respondents, or 14.% 
of all respondents. The answers to this question show the fre- 
quency distribution presented in the following table. On the sur- 
vey form there was provision for recording up to two reasons from 
each respondent; no special weight is attached to the order that 
a reason was mentioned. 


The reasons presented in the following table represent general 
categories for many individual and specific answers which the re- 
spondents gave. Each category will have more meaning if the 
answers are handled descriptively as well as statistically, especially 
in view of the small number of cases. 
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TABLE I 
Reasons for Thinking Educator-Run ETV Stations 
Not a Good Idea 
Frequency of Mention 
As Ist Reason As 2nd Reason 








Reasons 





TV stations should be run by private 
enterprise 12 

Educators not qualified to run TV 27 

Educators too busy to run TV 13 


Lack of confidence in educators, re- 
gardless of TV issue 


Possible government interference 
Doesn’t like ETV—period. .................. 
It would mean more taxes 

Has obvious misconception of ETV .. 
Can’t think of any reasons 








Number of cases responding that educator-run 
ETYV stations are not a idea. 103 (14% of N) 








Educators are not qualified to run ETV stations.—This is the 
reason mentioned most frequently. It was offered by 31% of nega- 
tive respondents; less than 5% of all respondents. In many cases, 
the respondent did not question the competence of educators in 
their own field, but they did in the field of television—even edu- 
cational television. Typical of these responses were these: 


It takes expert people to put over a TV show. It’s an art in itself 
and educators can’t do it. 


I feel they know their business, but not the TV business. 


Because school people are not specialized in this field. It would 
be like a dentist giving an appendectomy. 


From such statements one might infer that it is not universally 
understood that the people who run the schools usually employ 
television specialists for production. 


Educators are too busy to run TV.—The second most frequently 
mentioned (by 15% of the negative group) is that educators are 
or should be so busy running the schools that they would not have 
time to run an educational television station. Most of the persons 
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who gave this reason phrased it as a rhetorical question. The fol- 
lowing are typical of such responses: 


Because how can they do two things at once?—the class on one 
side and TV too. 


How can they have time to run a TV? 


Evidently the respondents did not consider an increase in per- 
sonnel to handle the ETV station operation. 


Lack of confidence in educators——The next most frequently 
mentioned reason, given by 13% of the negative group, shows that 
some people do not have a high regard for educators, regardless 
of the issue of educational television. In other words, some re- 
spondents felt that educators should not run ETV stations because 
for some reason or other the respondents do not think much of 
educators. They give such reasons as these: 


They might have a biased opinion of what they do and don’t 
wancha /sic., the interviewer’s spelling] to learn. 


There is too much liberal thinking in our educators today. 


I think the educational authorities are too remote in their ivory 
tower. They’re too stuffy. 


They fail in running the schools, so they wouldn’t do a good job. 


This is one reason or argument that seems to be more common 
in the general public than is found in the writings and speeches of 
anti-ETV groups. 


Television should be run by private enterprise——This reason, 
which is a central one in the case of opponents of governmental 
ETV stations, was also mentioned by 13% of the negative re- 
spondents, comprising less than two per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The following are typical of responses in this category: 


Television is primarily for industry because they have the 
money. 


Taxes pay the school people—the radio stations should hire peo- 
ple to do this [educational programming ] instead of other things 
they do. 


Such reasons seem to imply that government should not engage 
in educational television because commercial TV broadcasters 
(often referred to by respondents as the “radio stations”) should 
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do it, at no cost to the taxpayer. Many responses in this category 
were based on such financial considerations. 

A few answers, however, show that the respondent was thinking 
of the effect on television programming of governmental owner- 
ship as compared to private ownership. 

If a program doesn’t go over, the sponsor will drop it if it isn’t 
of value—whereas government would keep it on even if no good. 

The issue of public versus private ownership—‘“socialism”— 
was touched on by only two respondents, and even then not using 
that abstract term. 


It might be a step toward monopolistic tendencies. 


That would be taking someone else’s job. He’d be out of work 
then. 
The total responses do not show government-versus-private 
ownership to be a vital issue in the minds of the general public in 
considering educator-run ETV stations. 


Respondent doesn’t like ETV.—Persons in this category (7% 
of the negative group) do not think it is a good idea to have edu- 
cator-run ETV stations because they do not think it is a good idea 
to have educational television. They say things like these: 

I consider TV an entertainment and therefore it shouldn’t be 
paid for by local government. 

Because a child will not sit down and put his mind to it unless 
a teacher is right there to watch him. 

Kids can’t learn from TV. 


These responses help explain other findings in the general study, 
but do not touch on the issues in educator-run ETV stations. 


Respondent has misconception of ETV.—Some persons giving 
negative responses (6% of the negative group) answered as they 
did through an obvious misconception of how educational tele- 
vision operates. Such responses as, 

If it was run by the people who would run the schools, first 
grade children wouldn’t understand it and older children would 
already know it, 
show that some respondents are unfamiliar with in-school tele- 
vised lessons, which are broadcast to specific grades at their own 
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level of understanding. Such responses might help to explain the 
positive relationship between level of familiarity with ETV activ- 
ities and the response that it is a good idea for educators to run 
ETV stations, pointed out earlier in this article. 


There is possible governmental interference——Only one re- 
spondent stated directly that ETV stations might be used for other 
than educational purposes by the government. This response is 
quoted here: 

Oh, there is too much chance of political activity and propa- 
ganda. 

A few other respondents expressed vague fears, but it could not 
be determined from their answers what it is they fear, and how 
it would affect the public through ETV stations. They made re- 
sponses such as the following: 

They could have too much control. 
They would become powerful—too powerful. 

In one case, however, a respondent who answered negatively 
did not appear to be influenced by a fear of government. He an- 
swered, 

I don’t feel the school personnel would have the proper know- 
how. I think the national government should run these stations. 

The answers in this category, compared to the total number of 
respondents, indicate that a fear of governmental influence in 
education or political propaganda through an ETV station, are 
not strong influencing factors in a great majority of the public 
considering educator-run ETYV stations. 

ETV stations would take more taxes.—Even though the phrase 
“apart from the cost” was added to the question, some persons 
(three per cent of the negative group) do not seem to be able to 
think apart from the cost. A typical answer is this: 

There comes your tax money again, so I figure it would be more 
or less a waste of time. 

Checking this respondent’s answers to other questions on the 
general survey, revealed that this respondent disapproves of all 
forms of taxation. 


Don’t know.—Some 18 per cent of the negative group were not 
able or else declined to state reasons why they feel as they do. 
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Conclusion 

With these findings at hand, public decision makers considering 
appropriations or legislation for government owned-and-operated 
educational television stations can have a perspective into which 
they can put the arguments advanced by opponents of ETV. They 
can study the record of existing governmental ETV operations to 
see that the evils cited by opponents have not materialized, and be 
guided by the findings that the general public doesn’t think that 
they will. 


The “state-approved culture” of which Mr. Nelson warns is an 
abstract scare word. This study shows that the more familiar peo- 
ple are with educational television, the less likely they are to be 
so scared and the more likely they are to think it is a good idea 
to have ETV stations run by the people who run the schools. 
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Why Adults Do or Do Not 


Watch Educational Television 
BY JACK LYLE 


The reasons given for watching or not watching educational tele- 
vision have a great deal of bearing upon why people attend to com- 
mercial television as well. The following study was the pilot for a 
series being conducted by the Institute for Communication Research 
at Stanford University for the National Educational Television and 
Radio Center. The study was planned by Dr. Wilbur Schramm and 
the author, with the latter supervising the field work and analysis. 
Dr. Lyle is presently assistant professor of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 














O understand the audience of a mass medium in relation to 
T the medium’s effectiveness, it is necessary to know more 
than just the size and sociological aspects of the audience. We 
must also know something of the psychological dynamics of the 
indviduals constituting the audience. 


One concept put forth to aid in understanding the individual’s 
selection and use of media content is the “delayed-immediate re- 
wards” concept advanced by Schramm.’ Drawing upon psycho- 
analytic theory, Schramm suggested that in reading the news- 
paper, different people select and use news stories for different 
purposes. Some people are looking primarily for information 
which will be useful to them in some way—in business, in civic 
affairs, in social situations, in child care, in coping with personal 
problems, etc. This type of reading Schramm termed “delayed 
reward” reading since the reading of the story does not necessarily 
offer immediate satisfaction (indeed, it may subject the reader to 
immediate discomfort), but does offer the hope of future utility. 
Others, he suggests, select and use stories primarily for entertain- 
ment, thrill, to escape problems rather than solve them. They are 
seeking “immediate rewards” of a pleasurable nature. 


This concept was found to be helpful in identifying patterns 
of children’s reading of the newspaper,’ and was further gen- 
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eralized to children’s use of all the mass media and in particular 
television, by Schramm, Lyle and Parker.’ In a study of 6,000 
children in the United States and Canada, patterns of media use 
were found which fit the hypothesized prototypes. 


Some children, called “reality oriented” by these authors, 
used television less and books and magazines more than others of 
their age. Further, within their use of television they were more 
selective, being more likely to seek out specific programs, to view 
more news and information programs and more ETV where 
available than their peers who actually spent more total time 
with the medium. Others, labelled “fantasy oriented,” were 
heavy and indiscriminate users of television while practically 
avoiding the printed media with the exception of comic books and 
pulp magazines. In Schramm’s original terminology, the reality 
oriented children would be delayed reward seekers, the fantasy 
oriented would be immediate reward seekers. 


The way children used the media was found to be related 
both to intelligence and to the socio-economic status of their 
family (as measured by father’s occupation and educational back- 
ground). Children with low intelligence and those from blue 
collar homes were more likely to be fantasy seekers than children 
with high intelligence and those from white collar homes. Both 
these latter groups had a high incidence of reality orientation. 


Further, among children of the same social class, those who 
scored high on a test measuring antisocial aggression were more 
likely to be fantasy seekers than those whose scores reflected a 
lower level of such aggression. 


Studies of the adult audience of educational television suggest 
that the delayed and immediate reward typologies can be carried 
over to the adult population. In a summary of 17 studies done in 
various parts of the nation, Schramm‘ reports as a general finding 
that viewing of educational television is correlated to high socio- 
economic status, education, participation in cultural and civic af- 
fairs, “high brow” media behavior (FM and hi-fi listening with 
particular emphasis on classical music), and being an opinion 
leader. These findings fit the hypothetical formulations. 


Can viewing of educational television by adults be more direct- 
ly connected with delayed reward orientation? In an attempt to 
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answer this question let us look at a body of data gathered in a 
study of the audience of KRMA-TV, the station owned and 
operated by the Denver Public Schools. In addition to its after- 
noon programming for in-class viewing by students, KRMA-TV 
also airs a regular schedule of evening programs aimed at adults. 
In its evening programming the station faces the competition of 
four commercial stations representing all three major television 
networks. 


Method 


The study was done in two stages. First a list of randomly 
selected telephone numbers in the Denver metropolitan area was 
compiled, and using this list 3,424 telephone interviews were ob- 
tained. Of the respondents, 49% stated that someone in the house- 
hold watched KRMA-TV at least occasionally, 47% said no one 
ever watched the station, and 4% stated that they did not have a 
television set. 


For methodological purposes to counteract possible prestige- 
seeking behavior which might inflate the number claiming to be 
ETV viewers, only those respondents who stated that they them- 
selves watched KRMA-TV at least occasionally and were able to 
name the last program they had seen on this channel were clas- 
sified as KRMA-TV viewers. Using this criterion 32% of the 
men and 36% of the women contacted were classified as KRMA- 
TV viewers. 


After telephone respondents were divided into four groups 
on the basis of sex and whether or not the respondent was a 
KRMA-TV viewer, subsamples were randomly selected from each 
group. The original plan was to obtain 200 viewers and 100 non- 
viewers, each group evenly divided by sex. However, increased 
interviewing expenses stemming from the length of the interview 
schedule and a heavy snow during the weekend led to a reduced 
sample size and a disproportionate number of females. The final 
sample for this stage included 54 male and 84 female KRMA-TV 
viewers, 27 male and 38 female non-viewers. 


Results 


Answers in the first stage showed the expected pattern of 
media selection. Those who qualified as ETV viewers were much 
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heavier users of the printed media than were non-viewers: whereas 
for non-viewers 57% of the men and 50% of the women stated 
that they had read no books in the last half year, for ETV viewers 
the percentages were only 36 and 29 respectively for men and 
women. Thirty % of the non-viewers stated that they read no 
magazines “regularly” contrasted to only 13% of male viewers 
and 17% female viewers. While attendance at cultural and civic 
affairs was not high for any group, viewers were much more 
likely to have attended some such affair than were non-viewers 
(Table I). Of the viewers 50% of the men and 43% of the 
women had some college work contrasted to 28 and 27% for non- 
viewers. 




















TABLE I 
Attendance at Cultural and Civic Events During Previous 
Six Months 
ETV Viewers Non.Viewers 
Attended Male Female Male Female 
Concerts 20% 22% 8% 13% 
Lectures 20 15 7 8 
Discussion Groups and/or 
Evening Courses 20 17 10 10 
Community Affairs Meetings 24 20 11 13 
N= 54 84 27 38 





There was little difference in self-estimated television viewing 
time for the groups, the median daily time for male and female 
ETV viewers being 2:06 and 2:07 hours, for male and female 
non-viewers 2:00 and 2:05 hours. This supports the findings of 
Carter’ in Minneapolis and his conclusion that ETV viewing is 
not additional exposure time, but viewing time diverted from 
commercial television. 


In the study of children it was found that those in the reality 
oriented group were more likely to seek out specific programs for 
viewing rather than just turn the set on and take what was of- 
fered. Unfortunately, in the present study of adults a similar 
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question regarding total television viewing was not asked. How- 
ever we do have evidence that the ETV viewers are selective with 
regard to what they view on the educational channel. Of the 
ETV viewers 91% of the men and 81% of the women stated that 
they “select just certain KRMA-TV programs and watch only 
these.” This is supported by another finding: the ETV viewers in 
the second stage were asked to mark on a check list all the KRMA- 
TV programs during the preceding week which they had viewed. 
Only two programs during the week had been watched by more 
than a quarter of the ETV viewing respondents: Open End was 
seen by 36% of the men and 22% of the women, Ragtime Era by 
32% of the men, 28% of the women. Totalling respondents’ ETV 
viewing time for these check lists showed that only 54% of the 
men spent as much as two hours during the week watching 
KRMA-TV, 42% of the women. Only 11% of the men and 6% 
of the women spent more than three hours during the week 
viewing the educational channel. 


Further, inspection of the check sheets reveals that only two 
respondents showed evidence of turning their set to KRMA-TV 
and just leaving the dial there for long periods. One exception 
to the tendency to view programs individually is during Monday 
night’s line up of Redman’s America, Ragtime Era and Challenge. 
A number of persons did watch all three of these successive pro- 
grams. Another exception is the 6:30 to 7:30 p.m. block daily 
which features two children’s shows following the French and 


Spanish programs. 


This tendency to view ETV selectively was also suggested by 
the factor analytic studies of program preferences by Carter* and 
MacLean and Crane.’ The finding of factors indicated that pro- 
gram selection is done more by category than by general avail- 
ability. In the latter study, which is the more recent, five types of 
program content appeal were suggested: arts, public affairs, self- 
improvement, science and tradition. 


In one stage of the Schramm, Lyle and Parker study of 
children, 200 tenth graders in Denver were asked about their 
mass media behavior together with a series of questions designed 
to tap their acceptance or rejection of deferred gratification norms 
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which are said to be approved by white collar mores but not by 
blue collar mores.* These statements were: (1) The best way to 
live is to enjoy today and not think about tomorrow, (2) The 
best way to be happy is to plan ahead, and (3) It’s a good idea to 
work harder today so you can enjoy tomorrow more. Deferred 
gratification norms should be reflected by disagreement with 
question 1, agreement with questions 2 and 3. 


In the tenth grader study the questions did not meet the crite- 
rion of scale analysis by the Guttman method, but the answers 
were correlated. Therefore the total score for all three items was 
treated as an index score. In the analysis there was a significant 
difference as predicted between the media use groups’ average 
index scores, and the differences held when the items were an- 
alyzed individually. The reality oriented students were more 
likely to think in terms of planning for the future, fantasy 
oriented students were more likely to want to enjoy today without 
worry of the future. Also as expected, there was a relationship 
between answers and the student’s socio-economic status, but the 
differences between media use groups still held within social strata. 


For the adults in the KRMA-TV study the results were less 
unequivocal. First, it should be noted that overall the adults were 
more likely than were the tenth graders to accept the delayed 
reward mores as reflected by these questions. The expected rela- 
tionship for viewers of educational television to answer in terms 
of delayed rewards and for non-viewers to answer in terms of 
immediate rewards was not found for women. The two media 
use groups of women did not differ significantly. For men the 
expected difference was found for question 1 (X*==5.72, p==.02 
with df—1) and question 3 (X*==8.35, p=.o01 with df=—1), but 
not for question 2 (X*==.24 with df=1). 


The most striking differences between viewers and non-viewers 
of educational television were found in descriptive profiles for 
commercial television and KRMA-TV. Respondents were asked 
to described both “regular commercial television” and “KRMA” 
on a modified version of the semantic differential. This consisted 
of a series of 13 four unit unipolar word scales. Respondents were 
asked to check whether they thought commercial television was 
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“not at all,” “somewhat,” “quite” or “very” interesting, useful, 
etc. The process was repeated for KRMA-TV. 


The profiles for the viewers and non-viewers of KRMA-TV 
showed marked differences in three areas (Table II). The largest 





TABLE I 
Description Profiles for Educational TV and Commercial TV 





Comparative 











Non- 
Viewers viewers 





Informative +26% 
Useful 43 +24 


Satisfying 56% — 5% 
Interesting 64 +31 —21 
Fun 66 + 6 


Violent 

Brutal 20 —d4l 
Dull 2 — 7 
Annoying 7 — 5 


Hard Work 7% + 7% 
Amateur 11 20 0 
Snobbish 2 2 —?2 
Boring 3 7 —12 





*-++ Means this magnitude of percentage difference exists with ETV having 
been so descri by more persons than commercial television; —means 
the larger percentage used the word in describing commercial television. 





difference concerned utility and satisfaction. Those who do not 
watch KRMA-TV see less difference between KRMA-TV and 
commercial television in terms of being “informative” and “use- 
ful” than do those who are KRMA-TV viewers. And while the 
KRMA-TV viewers find KRMA-TV more “interesting,” “satisfy- 
ing” and “fun” than commercial television, the non-viewers give 
commercial television a big margin on “interesting” and “fun.” 
The other area of disagreement is less sharp, but still noticeable. 
The viewers of educational television are more critical of com- 
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mercial television on the counts of being “violent,” “brutal” and 
“annoying” than are the non-viewers. 


One further hint of delayed reward use of the medium of the 
ETV viewers comes from their responses when questioned as to 
why they watch KRMA-TV. “To learn” was the most frequently 
given open end response, given by 63% of the men, 54% of the 
women. Other frequent responses were “for specific programs” 
and/or “because of special interest in certain topics (37% of the 
men, 42% of the women), and “to escape commercial television” 
(30% of the men, 25% of the women). 


The viewers were also given a check list of nine reasons for 
watching ETV and were asked to check all which mirrored their 
own reasons for watching KRMA. The three receiving the largest 
measure of agreement were: “It (ETV) is intellectualy stimulat- 
ing” (65% of both men and women), “It offers cultural programs 
not available on commercial television” (65% of the men, 56% 
of the women), and “It helps me keep better informed” (56% of 
the men, 45% of the women).® 


Both KRMA-TV viewers and non-viewers were asked why 
they thought some people do not watch KRMA-TV. The most 
frequently given explanation was that such people “want only 
entertainment from television” (22% of viewers, 40% of non- 
viewers). 


Discussion 

Can the adult audience be divided into media use groups in- 
cluding typologies of delayed and immediate reward seeking? 
The present data strongly suggest that this division is possible. 
That the general media habits of the viewers of the educational 
television station as well as their socio-economic status match 
with those generally found for the delayed reward seeking chil- 
dren supports this conclusion. Further, the introspective state- 
ments of the educational television viewers concerning why they 
do watch KRMA-TV directly indicate a delayed reward usage. 


Perhaps the strongest support for the principle comes from the 
comparative answers as to why persons who do not watch KRMA- 
TV donot. Since the non-viewers themselves fall into this category 
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it seems likely that their answers are to some degree self-des- 
criptive. Therefore, the fact that non-viewers are even more 
likely than viewers to explain non-viewing as a result of people 
wanting only entertainment (immediate rewards) from television 
offers strong support. This is further strengthened by the fact 
that only 9% of the non-viewers gave “they don’t know about it” 
as a reason for not watching KRMA-TV whereas 20% of the 
viewers suggested that this was the reason why other people didn’t 
watch. 


Unfortunately the present data do not extend into the use of 
commercial television by these two groups, and this is vitally 
needed to definitely establish the principle. It must be remembered 
that even those constituting the audience of the ETV station still 
spend the bulk of their television time viewing the commercial 
channels. Certainly there is available through these stations a 
great number of programs which can be classified as offering 
delayed rewards. 


Thus the big question is what portion of the potential televi- 
sion audience is also seeking—and finding— delayed rewards 


from the programs on commercial stations, and to what extent 
such motivation influences not only their choice of programs, but 
the ultimate choice of whether or not the set is turned on at all. 
This seems the logical “next step” for study. 
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Time Use Profiles 
and Program Strategy 


BY EDGAR CRANE, ALBERT TALBOTT AND 
ROSARITA HUME 


With the proliferation of broadcasting stations has come a growing 
realization of the artificiality that results from each station program- 
ing for everyone in their service area at the same time. Many stations 
recognize the various specialized or minority audiences when planning 
their program schedules. What is not well-known, however, is the 
degree to which members of a single specialized audience (in this 
example, housewives) vary in the amount of attention they have 
available for the broadcast media at different times during the day. 
The research reported in the following article affords a glimpse at the 
type of study that may be necessary for successful broadcast program- 
ing operations in years to come. 

This study was conducted while Edgar Crane was acting as director 
of research for the Division of Broadcasting Services at Michigan State 
University, and Albert Talbott and Rosarita Hume were research as- 
sistants in the Division. Since the manuscript for this article was 
completed Professor Crane has moved from the MSU Communications 
Research Center to the University of Notre Dame, where he is head- 
ing a new communications research unit in the Department of Mar- 
keting Management. 














EVEN years ago Schramm' suggested that what persons choose 
~ to watch on television or listen to on radio depends upon the 
ratio of reward offered to energy required. Berlo* recently sug- 
gested that “it is difficult, if not impossible, to put quantitative 
values” in Schramm’s fraction of selection. The authors’ recent 
re-analysis of earlier data suggests that this task, although dif- 
ficult, is mot impossible. 

We began with the observation that exposure to these media 
often is combined with some other activity. Ross and Bostian,* 
for example, found that perhaps two-thirds of daytime use of TV 
and four-fifths of daytime use of radio is combined with house- 
hold chores. Schramm has found that such practices arise as early 
as the sixth grade, when 50% of girls combined radio and studies 
and 25% combined TV and studies.* ° 


These other activities require varying amounts of energy; how 
much do they leave for attending to TV and radio programs? If the 
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broadcaster knew this, he could adjust his programs’ demands upon 
attention to the supply available. 


He might, for example, repeat a great deal, as is done on the 
typical soap opera, so that his message gets across even if the house- 
wife is distracted. He might use subject matter which is highly 
redundant in terms of its target audience. He might compose his 
program of brief units complete in themselves which give the 
housewife some reward, even if she is periodically interrupted. The 
TV broadcaster may even find it necessary, at certain times of the 
day, to convert his channel into a purely audio medium which 
makes no demands upon visual attention at all. He may have to 
eliminate the verbal content entirely, in favor of music, which 
seems to demand less attention. 


All these possibilities suggest that programs often demand 
more attention than the housewife has available, and that when 
this happens she is likely to switch to another channel or turn the 
set off completely. It is also possible, however, that programs 
sometimes demand Jess attention than the media user has avail- 
able. People who criticize soap operas for repetitiveness and con- 
demn westerns for their stereotyped plots seem to assume the 
existence of this latter condition. If this situation does exist, then 
such programs are wasting the resources of both the medium and 
its user. 


If the commercial broadcaster could harmonize his programs’ 
demands upon attention with the “supply” of attention avail- 
able, he might be able to increase his audience markedly. (He may 
be able to survive, however, if his programs demand a low level 
of attention, provided only that his sporadic commercials are in 
harmony with the small attention supply.) The educational broad- 
caster, however, whose survival depends upon getting across the 
programs themselves, tends to demand a sustained level of fairly 
high attention—more than his audience may have available. 


To accomplish such harmony, broadcasters must have the 
answers to three kinds of questions. 


1) The producer or purchaser of programs must know for how 
much time during a typical day various levels of attention are 
available to him, so that he can obtain the appropriate programs, 
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2) The program manager must know how attention levels 
vary during the day, so that he can schedule programs at the ap- 
propriate time. 

3) The publicist must know how members of the audience 
differ in their daily timeuse profiles, so that he can try to attract 
those whose daily activities are appropriate to the schedule—and 
perhaps influence others to re-schedule their activities. 


An answer to the first question is suggested by a re-analysis 
of data originally collected by Ross and Bostian,* who obtained 
diaries reporting the daily activities of 761 farm housewives. These 
showed that the women spent 12% of their waking hours eating, 
and that 60% of the time spent in eating was combined with radio 
use, and 26% with use of TV. In short, only 14% of the time 
spent in eating remained an unrealized potential for the broad- 
caster. In contrast, women spent much more time in preparing 
food and doing dishes; these categories accounted for 21% of their 
day. But such chores were much less likely to be combined with 
media use. Only 20% of time spent in these chores was combined 
with radio listening and only 8% with TV viewing, so that 72% 
of these hours remained a target for the broadcaster. 





TABLE I 


Housewives’ Activities and Concurrent Use of Broadcast Media* 





Extent of Media Use 
Activity Radio TV 





% 
of Waking 
H 





Food and dishes 20% 8% 
Barn chores 18 0 
Cleaning 17 

Eating 60 

Washing & ironing 17 

Child care 17 

Sewing 16 

Reading 11 

Radio or TV use 


100% 
*Data derived from Ross and Bostian.* 
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Devising programs suitable to accompany meal preparation 
and doing dishes would seem to be a promising strategy for the 
broadcaster, since such chores take up a fifth of women’s waking 
hours, at least in this study, yet seldom now are combined with 
media use. 


Common sense suggests that the reason they are not combined 
with media use is that women find the programs demand more 
attention than they have to spare, or the noise of running water 
may make listening difficult or impossible. If we are willing to 
make such common sense assumptions about the amount of at- 
tention which various activities require—pending further research 
to test these assumptions—we can chart the time at which such 
activities are scheduled during the day. This chart, in turn, shows 
the ebb and flow of attention available for media use. 

Such charts were constructed by recoding 100 housewives’ 
diaries collected in Michigan by Dr. Alice Thorpe.* Since we were 
concerned with attention levels as an index to potential availability 
for the media audience, the presence or absence of a television or 
radio set was taken into account—recognizing always that given 
sufficient motivation, the radio set, at least, could be moved to 
the site of the activity. For convenience, the recorded activities 
were reported by arbitrary ranks of attention, constructed as fol- 
lows: 








Presumed 
Level of 
Available 
Rank Activity Attention 
o Out of house, unavailable None 
i Barn chores, keeping records, mail Low 
2 Personal grooming, child care, laundry and 
cleaning in rooms without radio or TV Low 
3 Cooking, washing dishes in rooms without 
radio or TV Moderate 
4 Laundry, cleaning or personal grooming 
in rooms with radio or TV Moderate 
5 Cooking, washing dishes in room with 
radio or TV Moderate 
6 Eating Moderate 
7 Sewing High 
8 Leisure or reading High 
9 ~=Actual use of radio or TV All 
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For charting purposes, the five “presumed levels of available 
attention” were used rather than the ten “ranks,” since it proved 
difficult to visually grasp the ten categories arrayed for comparison 
by 15-minute intervals throughout the day. The reduction in size 
made necessary by the size of a JourNat page would further 
render incomprehensible the charts prepared for analysis of these 
data. Accordingly, for purposes of illustration of our findings in 
this article, a sample of the results are shown in table IL 





TABLE I 
Sample Weekday Time-Use Patterns of Housewives* 





Amount of Attention Presumed Available for Use of Broadcast Media 
High Moderate Lew None 





Farm Town Farm Town Farm Town Farm Town 

Hour N=—48 N=29 N=—48 N=29 N=—48 N=29 N=—48 N=—29 

9:30 a.m. 8% 6% 31% 49% 46% 38% 15% 3% 
12:00 noon 2 7 65 73 21 11 12 3 
6:00pm. 4 14 79 69 2 3 13 10 
7:30 p.m. 10 11 40 6 19 21 19 38 








*Data derived from Thorpe* ‘; all have TV sets. This table for illustra- 
tion only; tabulations and charts for each 15 minute segment of the day 
hig a.m. to 11:00 p.m. are available for each level of available 
attention. 





This table shows, for example, that 7:30 p.m. is a better time 
to reach farm women than town women, since 50% of the former 
had high or medium attention available for media use, compared 
with 17% of the latter, the difference being significant at the 
.05 level (two-tailed test). Nor was this because farm women 
were already using the media; at 7:30 p.m., only 12% of farm 
women were using radio or TV, compared with 24% of town 
women. 


Although such figures as these answer our second question by 
showing the program manager how attention levels vary during 
the day, it must be remembered that these are profiles of averages. 
They do not necessarily represent the time-use pattern of any 
single woman. To capitalize upon them, the broadcaster might 
have to obtain high audience turnover at frequent intervals 
throughout the day. 
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In short, in attempting to increase his audience by program- 
ming for the majority at any given moment he might flout every- 
thing he knows about building audiences through time. Or, even 
though a new strategy geared to the average time-use profile 
might increase his overall audience, this might be at the expense 
of permanently excluding from his audience some women whose 
profiles were always out of phase with his program schedule. 


This, of course, is the problem raised by our third question— 
the extent to which time-use profiles differ from individual to 
individual. To shed light on this problem, we fed the re-coded 
diary data into an electronic computer. Each housewife was paired 
with every other, the difference between the attentional rank of 
their chores being obtained for each of the 64 quarter-hours be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. These differences were then totalled, 
so that at the end we had a matrix of scores showing the extent 
of difference between each housewife and every other. 


By inspection, looking for the lowest score for each housewife, 
we then found which other woman each most resembled. When 
we were finished, we had seven clusters of farm women: two 
groups of 13 each, one of 9, two of 4 each, one of 3 and one of 2. 
At the center of each cluster was a key pair of women who highly 
resembled one another. We then drew the time-use profile for one 
woman in each pair, as the archetype of the cluster. These pro- 
files are shown in Figure I. 


What can one say about these seven types of women? The 
broadcaster may note, for example, that few of the profiles rise 
above the midpoint, indicating little time spent in activities such 
as leisure, sewing, or eating which are readily combined with 
media use. (Type A profile has 120 minutes of this kind, type B 
150 minutes, and type C 90 minutes. The maximum of 5 hours 
a day was found in the Type G profile.) 


All types except C spent rather long periods at the same level 
of activity. (Types A, D, and E, for example, spent a good deal 
of time in activities with an index score of 2—laundry, child care, 
or cleaning in rooms without radio. Type A spent 3.5 hours thus, 
from 2 to 5:30 p.m.; type D 5.7 hours, from 10:45 a.m. to 12:30 
and 1:15 to 5 p.m.; and type E 4.5 hours, from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
and noon to 2:30 p.m.) 
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FIGURE I 
Time-Use Profiles for Key Types of Farm Women* 


TYPE A 


TYPE B 


s © t I2eeen tem 2 3 4 s 6 7 8 9 8) lee 


*Each profile represents that of a woman chosen as archetype of her group. 
VERTICAL SCALE: represents the ten-point rank index of presumed audience 
attention availability referred to in the text. Note that each profile ends at 
the baseline, with “O” indicating complete unavailability. The “9g” point 
indicates actual media use. 

HorizonTAL SCALE: represents hours from 7:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 
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Which were the best targets for increased media use? This 
depends. Types A, B, and G, for example, had at least 105 minutes 
of leisure a day which was not combined with media use, but type 
G already spent an additional 105 minutes with the media. Which 
is more likely—that the heavy users of type G will increase use 
or that the non-users of types A and B will begin using media? 
Since the amount of attention available for media use is equal in 
all three cases, only further study can indicate which is most 
likely. 


At this point our original three questions concerning the supply 
of attention available in the audience had been answered. We 
knew the total amount at each index level, the amount available 
at any given time period during the day, and the relative fre- 
quency of various types of time-use profiles. 


In the process of answering the questions, we had raised new 
questions that pointed the need for additional research. Does our 
ranking of chores reflect the actual amount of attention they leave 
available for media use? An experiment is needed to answer this 
question. Up-to-date figures on housewives’ patterns of time use 
need to be collected, particularly in urban areas. Given such data, 
and an effective, objective way of indexing the amount of attention 
which housewives’ activities leave available for media use, the 
way then is opened for stations to experiment with programs and 
program schedules which will capture more of this potential 
audience. The relative number of women who can carry on a 
chore while using the media provides an indirect measure of the 
relative amount of attention that chore requires; combined with 
their subjective ratings of the amount of reward they perceive 
various programs as offering, we can then begin to quantify the 
fraction of selection. It is also possible that both chore and pro- 
gram can be rated independently, and fairly objectively, as to the 
amount of attention which each requires, allowing predictions to 
be made of behavior which will occur when both are offered to 
the housewife simultaneously. 


Even without such further studies, however, this one has 
already borne fruit. When we asked executives of the TV and 
radio stations at Michigan State University, WMSB and WKAR, 
to rate their programs in terms of the demands such programs made 
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upon attention, both realized they were following a “sawtooth” 
pattern of programming. This was particularly noticeable on 
WKAR where throughout most of the day 15 minutes of talk 
(making “high” demands on attention), alternated with 15 
minutes of music (making “low” demands on attention). When 
executives compared these demand-upon-attention curves with the 
supply-of-attention-available (as shown in Table II) the discrep- 
ancy was obvious and the stations began experimenting with pro- 
grams better keyed to audience conditions. 
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Back Issues 

Copies of all back issues, with the exception of Volume I, 
Number 1, are still available from the office of the Jounnat. 

The price, until January 1, 1962, is $1.50 a copy for a single 
issue. Complete volumes (four consecutive issues) are available 
at the current subscription price of $5.00. However, after the 
first of next year, these prices will rise (as will the current sub- 
scription price) to $1.75 per copy and $6.00 per volume ($1.50 
and $5.00 for back numbers purchased by bona fide students). 

It is suggested that the subscribers, libraries or just plain read- 
ers who wish to extend or complete their files do so before the 
increase in rates becomes effective. At this time, all issues from 
Volume I, Number 2 through the present issue can be purchased 
for $24.50. After January 1, 1962, the same number of issues 
will cost $29.25. All checks should be payable to the JourNnaL 
oF BROADCASTING. 


Microfilm Edition 
Arrangements have been made with University Microfilms to 
supply a microfilm edition of the Jounnat or BroapcasTING to 
those libraries and individuals wishing to refer to or store the 
JourRNAL in this form. 


1. All back issues of the Journnat are available on microfilm 
at an appoximate cost of 7/10 cents a page. 


2. The current volume of the Journnat will be supplied on 
microfilm at the end of the volume year at approximately 3/10 
cents a page to individuals or organizations that were subscrib- 
ers to the paper edition. This service is designed for libraries 
with shelf space in short supply, or that wish to use microfilm 
rather than pay for binding permanently their acquisitions of 
serials of this type. 

3. It is planned to make available a Xerox print edition of 
Volume I, Number 1, now out of print, for approximately 314% 
cents a page for those without microfilm reading facilities. 

All inquiries regarding exact prices, shipping and other mat- 
ters and remittances should be addressed to: 

University Microfilms, Inc. 
313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Journnat hopes that these services will increase the avail- 
ability of complete sets of the publication, and will thus decrease 
the present difficulties of researchers. 




















EDUCATION for broadcasting 


College Broadcasting Courses: 





Two Symposia 
BY SHERMAN P. LAWTON 


At some time in the future it may be that broadcasting will become 
a profession with an agreed upon preparatory course of study. At the 
present time, not only is there a lack of uniformity in course offerings 
and content, but there is no substantial agreement as to whether 
broadcasting is or even should be a profession. (In this connection, 
the recent proposals by William Chambliss in the September 18 issue 
of Broapcastinc looking toward professional standards, education and 
licencing for advertising practitioners become particularly intriguing.) 

Most encouraging however is the interest shown by teachers of 
broadcasting whenever they assemble for discussion of their common 
problems. In the following report, Professor Sherman P. Lawton, 
author of Tue Mopern Broapcaster and coordinator of Broadcasting 
Instruction at the University of Oklahoma describes the questions 
raised (but not settled) at two recent meetings: a colloquium on the 
beginning course in broadcasting held as part of the “Annual Radio- 
TV Conference and Clinic” in March 1961 at the University of Okla- 
homa, and a APBE-sponsored session at the April meeting of the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio-Television in Columbus. 














Annual Radio-TV Conference and Clinic, University of 
Oklahoma, March 24-27, 1961 


(Participants in the colloquium were: Martha May Boyer, 
Lindenwood College; Everett Brown, Pratt Junior College; 
Ed Dumit, Tulsa University; Martin Landers, Wayland 
Baptist College; Sherman Lawton, University of Okla- 
homa; Bruce Linton, University of Kansas; Rita Ludwig, 
Arkansas City Junior College; Lowell Perry, Abilene 
Christian College; Ansel Resler, University of Oklahoma; 
Jack Walker, West Texas State College). 








EGINNING courses in broadcasting vary in nature. Whether 
they should or could be more uniform is debatable. 


To explore the topic, instructors in the geographical area of the 
Annual Radio-TV Conference and Clinic at the University of 
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Oklahoma were invited to take part in an informal colloquium, 
preceding the regular sessions of the Conference. This summary 
of the discussion which took place is intended to do no more than 
to outline factors which exist. It does not presume to make recom- 
mendations, although the general sense of the group on some 
items is reported. 


To begin with, various studies of the needs of beginning courses 
have been made since 1932. In general, these have been based on 
opinions of instructors, professional broadcasters and, sometimes, 
students. Instructors seem to lean toward an informational ap- 
proach in beginning courses; broadcasters are divided between 
those who want people trained in specific skills and those who 
believe that a broad understanding of the industry is most im- 
portant; students want activity and skills training. 


Purpose. The purposes of beginning courses vary widely. Some 
existing purposes are: 


1. To prepare students for future courses in broadcasting. 
These may be basic courses in radio, in television, or a com- 
bination. The eventual purpose is to train for the broadcast- 
ing industry. 

2. To meet the needs of students for whom the course will be 
terminal, either because only one course is offered or because 
the student does not propose to take more than a single 
course. 


3. To serve as a stimulus to speech training; as an adjunct to 
training people as future speech teachers. 


4. To serve as a part of overall training in character develop- 
ment. The view here is that undergraduate work is to de- 
velop the “whole individual,” while professional training 
should be left to the graduate level. 


5. To develop an “appreciation” of broadcasting, from the 
standpoint of information, artistic standards, socio-psycho- 
logical attitudes, or a combination of these factors. In some 
cases the purpose is to train “intelligent listeners.” A simi- 
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lar purpose is to produce citizens who are informed about 
this important aspect of modern society. 

. To train teachers to utilize broadcasts to classrooms, or to 
produce educational programs. 


. To serve as a “finding” course, in which students and in- 
structors can discover which students show promise for a 
career in broadcasting. 

. To serve other related areas, such as speech, drama and 


journalism, when these departments are separately organ- 
ized. 


Content. As the natural corollary of these varied purposes, the 
content of the courses is diverse. Some, probably most, emphasize 
information. Others emphasize activity training. Some provide for 
specific skills development. Some give training in listening and 
viewing. Some offer a combination of these course elements. 


In fact, some schools have what might be considered several 
“first” or beginning courses: one which is primarily informa- 
tional; one activity course in radio and another in TV, either of 
which may also include information and appreciation units. It is 
conceivable that one “beginning” course may be designed as termi- 
nal for non-majors, and another for students who propose to go 
on with a series of professional courses. In most cases the course 
must serve both groups. 


‘School Size. Course purposes tend to vary according to school 
size. Small schools offer fewer courses and, consequently, more 
courses which might be considered terminal in function. Large 
schools, with a sequence constituting a major or equivalent, think 
of the first as primarily preparatory to later courses. 


Equipment. Course purposes vary according to available equip- 
ment. 


School Type. Course purposes vary according to school type. In 
religious colleges the training is geared toward the use of broad- 
cast facilities by ministers. In teacher-training institutions, utili- 
zation techniques may be the dominant element; some training 
may be given in producing effective radio and television programs 
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for teaching. Colleges which aim toward a general education pro- 
gram (which is true of most four-year Liberal Arts colleges, and 
of Colleges of Arts and Sciences in universities) may frown on 
activity training. Colleges of Fine Arts may emphasize skills train- 
ing. Professional programs, no matter where located, may or may 
not emphasize information in the beginning course, depending on 
the philosophy of the instructors. Strictly vocational courses, in- 
cluding extension work from universities, are probably likely to 
emphasize activity and skill. In some schools the administration 
or faculty attitude may limit the number of courses, and thereby 


affect the purposes. 


The values of an “information-only” first course are that a 
student will understand his work better when he enters later activ- 
ity courses; an informational course might also serve terminal 
purposes of some students. 


The values of activity training in a beginning course are: stu- 
dent expectation is met; students are given an opportunity to try 
out their abilities, with a view to continuing their training in 
later courses; some types of activities give point and meaning to 
some of the information which would normally be included in a 
beginning course; activities create student unity and understand- 
ing of the need for cooperation. In some cases beginning courses 
necessarily include activity units, to provide a source for broadcast 


programs. 


Disadvantages of incorporating activities in a beginning course 
include the possibility that informational aspects may be neglec- 
ted; the possibility that students with a minimum of training may 
then take jobs in the industry without a broad background in the 
field. 


Activity training in beginning courses is handled in various 
ways. One method is to schedule the activity work outside of class, 
either on a student station, a school educational station, or in 
school broadcasts or projects at commercial stations. Another way 
is to incorporate the activity work as projects within class periods, 
coupled with informational material from a text and lectures. At 
some schools the term is divided into three periods, of which one 
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each is devoted to information, activity and appreciation; at others, 
all three types of work carry concurrently throughout the term. 


Information Content. The instructors who took part in the col- 
loquium were agreed that informational content was a necessary 
part of a beginning course, and that the information should be 
more than skills information and facts about the operation of 
equipment. They felt that certain areas of information should be 
common to all beginning courses, although the depth to which 
they are carried necessarily depends on the purposes of the course. 
These areas are: 1. history, with application to the current status 
of the industry; 2. controls of broadcasting, including FCC and 
FTC regulations, with recent changes, and the industry’s own 
methods of self-discipline; 3. the organization of the industry, in- 
cluding networks, agencies, syndication groups, etc.; 4. the “Amer- 
ican System,” including an understanding of competition in a 
democracy; 5. economic factors; 6. technical understanding of 
studio and broadcasting equipment; 7. station organization; 8. 
programing, including standards and philosophy; 9. audience 
factors, and measurement methods; 10. socio-psychological aspects, 


including some understanding of propaganda; 11. occupational 
facts and factors. 


It was recognized that any of these suggested elements might 
constitute one or more advanced courses. 


Courses in specific fields, such as news, advertising writing, etc., 
are usually advanced courses, although elementary units are 
properly included as activities in some beginning courses. While 
the beginning course should be for the many, the advanced courses 
are for the few . 


Miscellaneous. There appears to be no universal practice in re- 
lationship to term papers and final quizzes. Some instructors pre- 
fer a series of short papers and quizzes. Class discussion was con- 
sidered important by the group. 

It was felt that course labels should indicate the course content 
clearly, to facilitate transfer credit. 


It was felt that a beginning course should instill a sense of pro- 
fessional ethics, and encourage high standards of personal charac- 
ter. 
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1961 Institute for Education by Radio-Television 


(Members of the panel at an APBE sponsored session 
were: Elmer G. Sulzer, Indiana University; T. M. Wil- 
liams, Brigham Young University; Colby Lewis, Michi- 
gan State University; Gale Adkins, University of Kansas; 
Sherman P. Lawton, University of Oklahoma, Chairman). 


At the thirty-first Institute for Education by Radio-Television, 
problems which face college instruction in broadcasting were 
posed in a session sponsored by APBE. This discussion was not 
limited to beginning courses. Some tenuous solutions to specific 
local situations were offered by members of the audience, but the 
panel of instructors used the occasion to list and synthesize the 
problems. It was felt that a list of questions, accumulated over the 
years, would be of value as a basis for solutions during i 
years. The questions may be arranged under several headings. 


The questions raised by this panel, are, for the most part, not 
new. Some of them overlap in scope. They are, however, valid 
and significant questions to which there may be no universal or 
permanent answers. But they stand as a persistent challenge. Fre- 
quent pauses in our hectic weeks to ask and re-ask these questions 
should be wholesome. 


Purposes. Broadcasting is many-faceted. It is education and 
entertainment. It is radio and television and film. It is equipment 
and programs. It is esthetics and business. It is Main Street and 
Madison Avenue. Which, or what combination, of these faces 
should we buss? Who, or what conditions, do or should determine 
what our emphasis should be? What are we training for? Do 
varying purposes mean varying methods? Can, or should, all pur- 
poses be served all places? 


Should we train students for the industry as it is or as it could 
be? Are idealism and practicality antithetical? To what extent 
should our purposes include service to other instructional areas, 
such as Advertising, Business, Home Economics and Education? 
Or training our own colleagues who appear on our educational 
stations or closed circuit TV? 
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Organization. What are the values and implications of depart- 
mentalization of radio-TV courses? What are the merits of com- 
bining Radio, TV and Film? If we are not a separate department, 
what are the implications of our affiliation, whether it be with 
Speech, Drama, Journalism, Business, Mass Communications, 
Public Relations or Extension? If we are a separate department, 
what courses should properly be left to other departments? 


Content. To whom are we going to listen about the content of 
our courses? To the industry? If so, shall we heed those who tell 
us to give students a broad education and leave the “nuts and 
bolts” training to them? Or those who demand a product ready to 
mesh with their operational gears? When we embrace adminis- 
tratively traditional educational aims, must we abandon skills 
training? To what extent must our courses meet student expecta- 
tions and demands? 


Are there basic sine quae non for all schools and all purposes? 


Is the basic content of courses different when we train for the 
commercial world than it is for educational broadcasting? If so, 
how? 


To what extent should courses be geared to specific vocational 
opportunities? How much splintering and proliferation of courses 
is justifiable? 


What is the proper ratio between “mechanics and techniques” 
courses and those in background material and philosophy of the 
media? 


What should be the relationship between course work, course 
credit and work on student or college stations? To what extent 
should skills training be included in formal courses; how much 
should be left to laboratory and station activity? 


How can we best keep pace with changing technological condi- 
tions? For instance, what should we do about radio production? 
Film? If courses must be changed to adapt to changing technology, 
are they sound academic courses to begin with, or are they too 
much industry-oriented? 
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Is there a divisive dichotomy inherent in our work? Is there a 
basic and insoluble disparity between the artistic values of Drama 
and Speech, for example, and the fact-searching disciplines of the 
several behavioral sciences? 


How can the content of our courses serve not only our own 
majors, but non-majors as well? 


Requirements. What is the proper requirement ratio between 
broadcasting and other courses? What period of years is necessary 
to meet minimum educational and professional needs? What are 
the minimum needs? 


How can we meet the time problem of student participation in 
a variety of conflicting activities, some of them required, and the 
academic needs of the classroom? Should any activities be re- 
quired? If so, which ones? 


What courses in related or supplementary areas should be re- 
quired? How can we be sure that these courses meet our needs; 
for example, does a course in design consist of figure-drawing, or 
does it have direct applications to our work? 


How can we meet the problem of prerequisites in allied fields; 
for instance, must a student take several hours of newspaper 
journalism before he can get a course in radio news or in adver- 
tising? How can we maintain standards in such things as English 
proficiency and diction if the norm which satisfies English and 
Speech departments does not seem satisfactory to us? 


Responsibilities to Students. Does our guidance lead toward 
goals of a life of service or a life of gain? Are these goals irrecon- 
cileable? How can we provide for the maximum development of 
widely varying individuals? How can we ensure that our work is 
devised in such a way as to give emphasis to personal development 
of our students in qualities of character and in personality charac- 
teristics? What is proper course size? 


On what basis can we give sound advisement in regard to 
courses outside the broadcasting curriculum? Can we improve our 
methods of student evaluation? Will anecdotal records and con- 


ference grading result in better grading? 
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Means and Methods. How much and what kind of equipment do 
we need to do our jobs properly? How can we justify funds for the 
acquisition and maintenance of equipment in relationship to class 
size? Since our stations increasingly need their facilities for ex- 
panded broadcasting schedules, has the need for classroom instruc- 
tional equipment been sharpened? Where will the studios and 
needed equipment come from? How can we show the need for 
image orthicon equipment in contrast to vidicon, the need for film 
production facilities to meet changing conditions, and the values 
of videotape as a training tool? Especially, how can we justify 
these expenditures with small enrollment, which looks inefficient 
to administrations? 


What is the appropriate use of industry practitioners in credit 
courses? To what extent can internships at stations be built into 
credit courses? 


What is the proper evaluation of student station work as part of 
credit courses? Does student leadership at student stations often 
mislead? 


and Level. At what point in a student’s college career 
should he begin his broadcasting training? What is the proper 
sequence of courses? What should be the relationship between 
graduate and undergraduate courses? Is it proper that undergrad- 
uate courses should be industry-oriented and graduate courses 
pointed toward educational broadcasting and toward teaching? 


_ Relationships to Other School Broadcast Functions. What should 

be our relationships to our ETV stations, CCTV operations, learn- 
ing resources centers, foreign aid projects and Public Relations? 
Should equipment be shared in the interests of economy? Should 
the staffs be modulated, multiplexed or insulated? What jurisdic- 
tional claims should we have on these enterprises or they on us? 


Relationships to the Industry. How can we assure the compe- 
tence of teachers, including graduate students as well as teachers 
without industry experience? 


How can we meet the immediate needs of employers without 
jeopardizing the long-term needs of the employee and the in- 


dustry? 
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How, in our zeal to maintain standards in the class room, can 
we find time to create a generally favorable image, find funds for 
needed equipment, get the grants, host the conferences, recruit 
students, do research, publish books, develop new projects, arrange 
for guest speakers, impress the administration—and help indi- 
vidual students grow? 





Increase in Subscription Rates 


Reluctantly, because of steady and substantial increases 
in printing and other costs, it will be necessary to raise the 
subscription rates of the JournNaL or BroapcastTIne, effective 
January 1, 1962. This increase will enable the Journat to 
meet production expenses for the most part, although the 
publication will continue to incur a substantial deficit each 
year. The increase was voted by the APBE Board of Direc- 
tors in May. 


Orders received for Volume VI (1962) before January 1, 
1962, will be honored at the lower rates now in effect. After 
January 1, 1962, the following rates will apply: 


Regular Student 








Annual subscription .............+. $6.00 $3.00 
Single copies, current issue.......... 1.75 1.25 
Back issues, complete volumes....... 6.00 5.00 
Back issues, single copies ........... 1.75 1.50 


Individual Membership in APBE for 1962 $8.50 
(Including the Journat, Feedback and other 
benefits) 














LITERATURE of broadcasting 


Graduate Theses and 
Dissertations on Broadcasting 


1959-1960 


Compiled by Franklin H. Knower 


This report continues the compilation and indexing of graduate 
studies in broadcasting that have been published periodically by 
the Journa or Broapcastinc. Other reports in this series have 
been: 


Doctoral dissertations in radio and television (1920-1957). (Com- 
piled from the lists of Raymond D. Cheydleur, Robert J. Golter 
and Joseph R. Scharrer). Fall, 1957 (Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 377-383). 


Graduate theses and dissertations on broadcasting (1920-1956). 
(Compiled by Robert E. Summers, based upon the lists of Ray- 
mond Cheydleur and Robert J. Golter). Winter, 1957-58 (Vol. 
II, No. 1, pp. 55-90). 

Doctoral dissertations in radio and television at German uni- 


versities (1920-1957). (Edited and translated by E. Franck Lee 
from the compilation by Winfried B. Lerg). Fall, 1958 (Vol. II, 


No. 4, pp. 369-375). 

Graduate theses and dissertations on broadcasting: 1956-1958. 

(Compiled by Franklin H. Knower). Winter, 1959-60 (Vol. IV, 
No. 1, pp. 77-87). 


Franklin H. Knower is Professor of Speech in the Ohio State 
University. The present compilation is primarily devoted to those 
theses completed in 1959 and 1960, although there are some not 
reported earlier which are included here, with a few from the 
year 1961. Some selected citations from similar lists in Journalism 
Quarterly, Journal of Marketing and Audio Visual Communica- 
tion Review were added by the editorial staff of the JourNAL or 
BROADCASTING. 


This list depends for its content upon the cooperation of some 
responsible person in each institution offering a graduate degree 
in broadcasting, regardless of department. It is to be hoped that 
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persons knowing of unreported or incorrect titles will supply such 
information for the next report. 


The titles in the following list are for Master’s theses unless 
specifically designated as doctorates. Each title is reported under 
only one subject heading. 


Advertising 

Abbey, Richard D., Acceptance of Discount-house Advertising by Newspapers, 
Radio Stations and Television Stations. State University of Iowa, 1960. 

Adler, Lee, Executive Involvement in Advertising Media Decisions. New York 
University, 1960. 

Baker, William, The Advertising of Hard Liquor on Radio. The Pennsylvania 
State University, 1961. 
Bayless, Ovid Lyndal, An Experimental Study Dealing With the Relative Effec- 
tiveness of Four Styles of Radio Commercials. Baylor University, 1959. 
Deutsch, L. P., Radio & TV Advertising to the Puerto Rican Market in New 
York City. City College of New York, 1960. 

Halterman, Jean C., The Use of Television as a Local Advertising Medium. 
Indiana University, 1954. (D.C.S.) 

Hostettler, Jo Ann, State and Municipal Measures to Tax Advertising (A Case 
Study of the Baltimore Advertising Tax). University of Florida, 1960. 

Linquist, Joseph Wayne, An Analysis of the Potentialities of Television as an 
Advertising Medium. Indiana University, 1949. 

Matson, George Daniel, The Brand Image in Television Advertising. Emerson 
College, 1960. 

Schlosser, Donald H., Liquor Advertising in the Broadcast Media. University of 
Illinois, 1960. 

Semhon, Gerard, An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Subliminal Advertising. 
New York University, 1960. 


Agricultural programing 

Feight, John Joseph, Jr., Use of Market Information by First Assemblers of 
lowa Grain. Iowa State University, 1960. 

Hutchcroft, Paul, The Agricultural Television Package Service of the U.S.D.A. 
after 5 years. American University, 1959. 


Attituds change 

Albright, David E., Role of Mass Media in the Formation and Change of Atti- 
t.:es Toward the United States: A Study of Foreign Students at Indiana 
University. Indiana University, 1960. 

Dailey, John, The American Image of Soviet Russia: From Illusion to Reality. 
University of Washington, 1960. 

Dawson, Horace Greeley, Original and Changed Attitudes, Impressions, and 
Pre-Conceptions As Related to the Mass Media Experiences of New Foreign 
Students at the State University of lowa. State University of Iowa, 1960. 
(Ph.D.) 

Dustin, David S., Attitude-Message Discrepancy, Preferential Choice and Atti- 
tude Change Through Communication. University of Wisconsion, 1960. 
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Kraus, Sidney. An Experimental Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Negroes 
and Whites in Achieving Racial Attitude Change Via Kinescope recordings. 
State University of Iowa, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Powell, Fredric A., Open- and Closed-mindedness and the Ability to Differen- 
tiate Between Source and Message. Michigan State University, 1960. 
(Ph.D.) 


Audience behavior: experimentation 

Conley, Veronica Lucey, Resistance to Inaccurate Information in the Mass 
Media. University of Chicago, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Griffith, Barton Lovewell, A Comparison of Predicted and Actual Audience Re- 
action to Four Educational Television Programs. University of Michigan, 
1959. (Ph.D.) 

Hess, Philip Joseph, An Experimental Study of the Relationship Between a 
Conscious and an Unconscious Measure of Audience Response to a Motion 
Picture Film. State University of Iowa, 1960. 

Kay, Herbert, Design and Attempted Validation of a Disguised, Multiple-choice 
“Pessimism” Scale. 1957. (Ph.D.) 

Lane, Jonathan P., Reactions of Smokers to a Television Program About 
Cancer: A Study of Dissonance. Stanford University 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Smith, Don Crawmer, Levels of Attention Given to Television by Housewives of 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Ohio State University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Steiner, George Edward, An Experimental Study of the Influence of Subliminal 
Cue Words on an Audience’s Perception of a Filmed Speaker. University: of 
Southern California, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Stoyer, Lyn Paul, A Comparative Study of Audience Reaction to Different Pro- 
duction Versions of WOSU-TV’s “Folk-Trails” Program. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1959. 

Tomlinson, William Henry, An Analysis of Adult Interpretation of Sight and 
Sound Impressions and Their Application to the Media of Television. 
Michigan State University, 1958. (Ph.D.) 


Audience behavior: media selection, attitudes and measurement 

Baxter, William S., The Mass Communication Behavior of Young People in 
Grades 5,7, 9 and 11 in the Des Moines Public Schools in 1958 as Com- 
pared with the Mass Communication Behavior of an Equivalent Group in 
Des Moines Before the Advent of Television. University of Iowa, 1960. 
(Ph.D.) 

Brinton, James Everett, Public Attitudes Toward the Press. Stanford University, 
1956. (Ph.D.) 

Deputy, James Logan, A News Media Audience Analysis in Some Indiana 
Counties. Indiana University, 1959. 

Elving, Bruce Fred, Certain Characteristics of the Educational Radio Audience 
of lowa City, lowa. State University of Iowa, 1959. 

Gales, Richard, Audience Survey of Communication Educational Television. 
American University, 1960. 

Grow, Earl S., Jr., An Attitude Survey of University of Wisconsin Freshmen 
Regarding Mass Communication Media. University of Wisconsin, 1960. 

Kirnbauer, Carl W., Am Appraisal of Opinions Evoked by the Image of Adver- 
tising. University of Florida, 1960. 
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Knepper, Charles D., A Critical Analysis of Television Program Ratings Using 
Services as Examples. The Ohio State University, 1959. 

Lewis, J. David, An Image Study of Educational Television Station KOAC-TV. 
University of Oregon, 1959. 

Marsh, Shirley, The Cultural Attributes of the Rural Nebraska Audience in 
Relation to Television Viewing Habits: A Study Proposal. University of 
Wisconsin, 1960. 

Mohr, Phillip Joe, The Radio and Television Listening Habits and Program 
Preferences of Eighth U.S. Army Personnel in Korea, Autumn, 1959. Ohio 
State University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Murry, Charles Merrill, A Survey of the Attitudes and Opinions Toward Tele- 
vision of a Selected Group of Elementary School Educators. Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1953. (Ed.D.) 

Myers, Gail, A Study of the Channels of Communication Used by One Hundred 
Spanish Named Residents of Denver, Colorado. University of Denver, 1959. 
(Ph.D.) 

Parker, David Lambert, Television Viewing Habits and Attitudes of Three 
Hundred Columbus Residents with Access to Educational Television. Ohio 
State University, 1959. 

Sabah, Franklin David, The Use of the Semantic Differential Technique in the 
Analysis of the Images of Three Columbus Commercial Television Stations. 
Ohio State University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Warne, Margaret, A Study of Listening and Non-listening to Radio Station 
WOUB in Athens, Ohio. Ohio University, 1960. 

Wright, Sidney Victor, An Investigation of the Effects of Personality, Sex and 
Age Upon the Selection of Television Programs. University of Houston, 
1960. 


Content research 

Backman, Carl Ward, Sampling Mass Media Content. A Comparison of One- 
Stage and Two Stage Methods. Indiana University, 1954. (Ph.D.) 

Balsley, Daisy, A Descriptive Study of References Made to Negroes and Occu- 
pational Roles Represented by Negroes in Selected Mass Media. University 
of Denver, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Francis Earle, Communications Content: Analysis of the Research, 
1900-1958 (A Content Analysis of Content Analysis). University of Illinois, 
1959. (Ph.D.) 

Danielson, Wayne Allen, Effects of Word Frequency, Word Length, and Gram- 
matical Probability on Perception and Immediate Recall of Words. Stan- 
ford University, 1957. (Ph.D.) 


Criticism 

Burroughs, Julian Carr, The Effectiveness of Television Criticism in Inflencing 
Viewers Judgments of Programs in an Educational Television Series. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Hill, Richard Meredith, Radio Broadcasting Standards. Indiana University, 1949. 

Jakes, Frank Henry, A Study of the Standards Imposed by Four Leading Tele- 
vision Critics with respect to Live Television Drama. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1960. (Ph.D.) 
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Rothhaar, Edward Raymond, Jr., An Evaluation and Historical Survey of the 
Television Program Series “Garroway at Large.” Ohio State University, 
1959. 

Saltzman, Stanton W., A Historical and Analytical Study of “Studio One.” 
1948-1958. Temple University, 1960. 

Smith, Ralph L., A Study of the Professional Criticism of Broadcasting in the 
United States, 1920-1955. University of Wisconsin, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Wilber, Patricia, The Quality of Television Dramatic Criticism. Boston Univer- 
sity, 1960 

Woods, David Lyndon, The Criteria of the Radio and Television Criticism of 
Gilbert Seldes. Stanford University, 1955. 


Editorializing 

Courson, Maxwell Taylor, Editorializing by Radio and Television. University 
of Georgia, 1959. 

Crossland, Daniel Weaver, A Study of Public Service, Information and Edi- 
torializing in Television. University of Missouri, 1959. 

Cusack, Mary Ann, Editorializing in Broadcasting. Wayne State University, 
1959. (Ph.D.) 


Education for broadcasting 

Chang, Stella Kwan-Heng, A Descriptive Study of the Curriculum, Personnel 
and Facilities of Commercial and Professional Institutions in the Greater 
Los Angeles Area Offering Training to Students in Television. University 
of California at Los Angeles, 1959. 

Hampton, Isaac Paul, Amateur Radio Operation in Missouri, and its Implica- 
tions for Industrial Arts Education. University of Missouri, 1951. (Ph.D.) 

Johnson, Shirley Teach, Problems of Television Production in Kentucky Col- 
leges That Do Not Have Television Departments. Indiana University, 1961. 

Marler, A. Kent, How Television Teaching Was Added to Radio Teaching in 
Twenty American Colleges. University of Montana, 1957. 

McGarrity, Richard A., A Survey of Milwaukee’s Advertising Men and Women 

' to Determine Their Background and Opinions on Modern Education for 
Advertising. Marquette University, 1959. 

O’Neill, John Edward, A Survey of Trends in Television Education in Depart- 
ments of Speech and Theatre in One Hundred and Twelve Colleges and 
Universities. Indiana University, 1953. 

Richardson, Tom, C., An Analysis of Problems of Instruction in Radio for Sec- 
ondary Education. Montana State University, 1955. 

Smith, Gretchen Anne, Suggested Plan for a Department of Radio Education 
for Public School Systems in Cities Within a Population Range of 100,000 
to 150,000. Indiana University, 1940. 

Van Allen, Arthur Ross, The Problems of Integrating Radio and Television into 
the Curricula of Indiana High Schools. Indiana University, 1959. 

Woodyard, Darrell, Course Offerings of Sixty-eight Colleges and Universities in 
the U.S. Granting Degrees in Radio and Television. Kansas State College, 
1959. 
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Education by radio and television (instructional broadcasting) 


Bailey, Herbert Sternbergh, Teaching Physics on Closed-Circuit Television. 
Syracuse University, 1958. (Ph.D.) 


Brenninger, Flo Hansen, The Twenty-one Inch Classroom. Fresno State College, 
1960. 


imi, Anthony J., Using Television to Enrich the Teaching of English in 
High School. Ohio State University, 1959. 

Dillard, Mary Ann, An Exploratory Study of Closed-circuit Television as a 
Teaching Technique for Speech Improvement in the Elementary Schools. 
University of Arizona, 1959. 

Enders, Donald E., Academic Achievement in Grade-Sizx Science Resulting from 
Supplementary Instruction by Open-Circuit Television. Pennsylvania State 
University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Gould, Orrin Everett, The Character of Observation Under Closed-Circuit Tele- 
vision, Classroom Visitation, and Instructional Films in an Introductory 
Education Course, University of Minnesota, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Grigg, Jessie N. W., A Survey of the Uses of Radio by the Public Schools in 
Louisiana, 1957-1958. Louisiana State University, 1959. 

Handleman, Stanley D., A Comparative Study of Teacher Attitudes Toward 
Teaching by Closed-circuit Television. New York University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Hedden, Caryl G., Organization and Administrative Adjustments for Effective 
Elementary School Utilization of In-School Telecasts. University of Buffalo, 
i960. (Ph.D.) 

Hibbs, Elvin Leon, Value-attitudes of Administrators, Teachers and Students 
Concerning Instructional Television Classes. Oklahoma State University, 
1959. (Ph.D.) 

Kazem, Ahmed Khairy Mohamed, An Experiment with Closed-Circuit Tele- 
vised Instruction in Teacher Education. University of Michigan, 1960. 
(Ph.D.) 

Klink, Rowland D., A Survey of the Uses Made of Commercial Television Pro- 
grams by Teachers in the Elementary Schools of Indiana. Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1959. (Ed.D.) 

Kozacik, Patricia, The Use of Mass Media by the Language Arts Teacher. A 
Survey of English III and IV Pupils in the Indianapolis Schools. Indiana 
University, 1958. 

Scheller, Fred J., A Comparative Study of Differences—Student Attitudes To- 
ward History and Chemistry Television Courses. University of Oregon, 
1959, (Ph.D.) 

Sinclair, Mrs. Dorothy, A Pilot Study on the Possibility of Using Television to 
Stimulate Creativity in the Classroom. University of Houston, 1959. 

Watson, Ursula M., Administration, Faculty and Staff Reaction to the Planning 
and Production of Television Courses for Credit Taught at Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1953-1959. Indiana University, 1961. 

Voorhies, William T., An Analysis of Pupil and College Student Opinions Con- 
cerning the Use of Closed-Circuit Television for Observation of Instruction 
at Indiana University, Indiana University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Young, Biloine W., Direct Teaching by Television: A Survey of Practices and 
Policies. University of Illinois, 1960. 
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Educational broadcast stations, networks and programs 

Busch, Martin P., A Study of Personnel Problems at Certain Educational Tele- 
vision Stations. University of South Dakota, 1960. 

Cross, Livingston, Past Development and Present Status of the Alabama Edu- 
cational Television Network. University of Alabama, 1958. (Ph.D.) 

Eveland, Gail, A Study and Analysis of 1956-1957 Programs Broadcast by Edu- 
cational Radio Stations in the United States. University of Florida, 1959. 

Haney, John Benjamin, A Study of Public Attitudes Toward Tax-support for 
Educational Television Activities in the Detroit Metropolitan Area. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Miller, Julius, A General Survey of College and University FM Educational 
Radio Stations. Indiana University, 1952. 

Packer, Rod Earle, An Analysis of the Degree of Integration of Existing Educa- 
tional Television Stations with Their Particular Communities. University 
of Minnesota, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Reglein, Ned Lewis, Radio Programs Available to Secondary Schools in Indiana. 
Indiana University, 1940. 

Weidig, Phyllis Dorothy, Problems in Human Relationships, A Series of Thir- 
teen Radio Broadcasts in the Field of Personal and Social Adjustment. 
Indiana University, 1948. 


Educational broadcasting plans 

Battles, Helen B., An Elementary School Program for Adjusting to the Impact 
of Broadcasting. Ohio State University, 1959. 

Becker, Esther E., Television in the Elementary School A Survey of Experi- 
mentation and Evaluations. University of Redlands, 1960. 

Benedict, Joel Avery, The Development of an In-service Training Program in 
Audio-visual Methods Through Television. Stanford University, 1959. 
(Ph.D.) 

Cotrell, Calvin J., A Study of Factors Essential to Staffing Post-secondary Tech- 
nical Education Programs. Ohio State University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Dorval, Bertha M., A Descriptive Study of a Series of Units on Listening in 
Fifth Grade. Boston University, 1959. 

 Hayashida, Frank, A Study on the Use of Television in the Training of Public 
School Teachers by Teacher Training Institutions in the United States dur- 
ing 1958-1959. Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 1959. 


Effectiveness of educational radio and television 

Brady, Jean Marian, /n-school Television: A Measurement of its Usefulness as 
an Aid to Elementary School Teachers in Eastern Massachusetts. Boston 
University, 1959. 

Bundy, Edward Wayne, An Experimental Study of the Relative Effectiveness 
of Television Presentation Techniques and Conventional Classroom Pro- 
cedures in Promoting Initial Comprehension of Basic Verb Concepts in 
Elementary Spanish. University of Michigan, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Duke, Ben Calvin, Jr.. An Analysis of the Learning Effects of Differential 
Treatment upon Above- and Below-average College Students Enrolled in 
a Closed-circuit Television Course. Pennsylvania State University, 1959. 
(Ph.D.) 
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Dunham, Morton D., An Experimental Study of the Effects of Two Discussion 
Techniques on Educational Outcomes in a Beginning Educational Psycho- 
logy Class Taught by Closed-Circuit Television. Michigan State University, 
1958. (Ph.D.) 

Frank, Joseph Henry, An Evaluation of Closed-Circuit Television for Inter- 
ceptor Pilot Training. Indiana University, 1955. (Ed.D.) 

Griffith, Barton Lovewell, A Comparison of Predicted and Actual Audience Re- 
action to Four Educational Television Programs. University of Michigan, 
1959. (Ph.D.) 

Grills, Jane E., Criteria for Appraising the Use of Television by State Univer- 
sities. Michigan State University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Hamilton, Charles Ahearn, An Analysis of Seven Research Projects in Military 
Educational Television. Texas Christian University, 1959. 

Holmes, Presley D., Jr., Television Research in the Teaching-learning Process. 
Wayne State University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

King, Calvin Elijah, A Comparative Study of the Effectiveness of Teaching a 
Course in Remedial Mathematics to College Students by Television and by 
the Conventional Method. Ohio State University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Lewis, Alice Juanita, An Inventory of the Auditory and Visual Discrimination 
Abilities of Beginning Kindergarten Children. Ohio State University, 1959. 
(Ph.D.) 


Lottes, John J., Jr., The Effects of Open-Circuit Television Demonstrations of 
Reading Instruction on the Observed Classroom Performances and Attitudes 
of Teachers. Pennsylvania State University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 


McLane, Dale Banks, The Educational Value of Television to School Children. 
Brigham Young University, 1960. 

Phillips, Anderson John, A Study Designed to Determine the Spelling Learn- 
ings Which May Be Attributed to a Specific Series of Spelling Lessons 
Presented by Television. Washington University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Pockrass, Robert Mandell, Effects on Learning of Continuous and Interrupted 
Exhibition of Educational Television Programs. Stanford University, 1960. 
(Ph.D.) 

Rottman, Leon, The Effectiveness of High School Television-Correspondence 
Instruction. University of Nebraska, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Strain, Barbara Jean, A Comparative Study of the Effectiveness of Lip Reading 
Instruction in a Face-to-face Situation and by Closed-Circuit Television. 
Ohio State University, 1960. 

Teal, Dorothy Christina, The Mass Media in Learning. As Reflected by a Sur- 
vey of Pupils in the Evansville Secondary Schools. Indiana University, 
1959. 

Whiting, Gordon C., Correlates of Achievement, Attitude and Personality 
among Students Taught by Closed-Circuit Television. University of Utah, 
1961. 

Wolfe, Glenn Joseph, A Comparison of the Reactions of Judges, Mothers and 
Pre-school Children to an Educational Television Program. State University 
of Iowa, 1959. 
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Foreign broadcasting 

As, Marthinus Luther Van, Differential Roles of Press and Radio in an Exten- 
sion Program in the Union of South Africa. Cornell University, 1959- 
(Ph.D.) 

Hirmatsu, Michiko Kawanami, Governmental Radio in Japan. Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1960. 

Koch, Bruno, An Investigation of British and American Broadcast Program 
Policies in Their Cultural Aspects. University of Houston, 1960. 

Kucera, Geoffrey Z., Some Observations About Television Leading to Sugges- 
tions for Use of Television in New Zealand Education. University of 
Florida, 1960. 

Lee, Hsing-chu, News Practices of Formosa Radio Stations. University of Mis- 
souri, 1960. 

Mast, Benjamin Vardry, A Study of the Rise of Television and its Impact on 
the Broadcasting Control Mechanisms of the English-speaking Common- 
wealth Countries, with Special Emphasis on the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Australia. University of North Carolina, 1958. 

Penn, Roger, Broadcasting in Nigeria. American University, 1960. 


Government regulation, policy, allocation and law 


Gill, Jack E., Delay Tactics in Television Allocations. Boston University, 1960. 

Kaechelle, Edward H., A Study of the Question of Equal Access as It applies 
to the Courts and Legislative Bodies. 

Kittross, John Michael, Television Frequency Allocation Policy in the United 
States. University of Illinois, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Magruder, Jane Noel, Development of the Concept of Public Interest as it 
Applies to Radio and Television Programming. Ohio State University, 
1959. (Ph.D.) 

McMahon, Robert Sears, Federal Regulation of the Radio and Television Broad- 
cast Industry in the United States, 1927-1959, with Special Reference to the 
Establishment and Operation of Workable Administrative Standards. Ohio 
State University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Merrick, Patricia A., The Telecasting of Congressional Hearings. American 

' University, 1960. 

Morgan, R. S., Section 315 of the Communications Act of 1934: An Overview 
of the Development of Political Broadcast Regulation. Boston University, 
1960. 

Musilli, John David, The Color Television Controversy. Boston University, 
1959. 

Post, Everett Orville, An Analytical Study of Federal Application of the Public 
Interest Standard to Radio and Television Programming. University of 
Georgia, 1959. 

Sherba, Dorothy, The U.H.F.-V.H.F. Allocations Problem: An Overview and 
an Appraisal. Boston University, 1959. 

Staples, Donald Edward, The Copyrighting of Motion Pictures: History and 
Present Procedure. University of Southern California, 1959. 

Strong, Virginia, The Right of Privacy: Its Effect on Communications. Boston 
University, 1960 
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Zummerman, Stephen H., A Study of the Question of Equal Access as it Ap- 
plies to the Courts and Legislative Bodies. Boston University, 1959. 


History: station, industry, programing 

Abney, George Morris, Forty Years of Communications Education at the Oldest 
Chartered State University (1915-1955). University of Georgia, 1959. 

Colbert, Nellie Graham, A History of Radio Station WJBO, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana with Emphasis on Programming Policies and Procedures, 1934- 
1952. Louisiana State University, 1959. 

Collins, Earl James, The History of the Creation, Development and Use of a 
World-Wide Military Non-Commercial Television Network for the United 
States Military by the Armed Forces Radio and Television Service. Ohio 
State University, 1959. 

Danna, Sammy R., A History of Radio Station KMLB, Monroe, La., with Em- 
phasis on Programming, Personnel and Developmental Progress, 1930-1958. 
Louisiana State University, 1960. 

Eikelmann, Kenneth Pond, A History of Educational Television at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. University of Missouri, 1960. 

Ellis, Robert Gene, An Investigation of the Ford Foundation’s Role in the Early 
Development of Educational Television in the United States. University of 
Houston, 1958. 

Gilman, Richard Stanley, Comparative Study of WERS-FM: 1958-1959. Emer- 
son College, 1960. 

Goldstein, Norman, Eurovision—A Historical Survey. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1961. 

Gordon, Roger L., Educational Television Operation at WQEB. American Uni- 
versity, 1958. 

Hall, Lillian J., A Historical Study of Programming Techniques and Practices 
of Radio Station KWEH, Shreveport, Louisiana, 1922-1950. Louisiana State 
University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Hathaway, Stephen C., A History and Description of Collegiate Carrier-current 
Broadcasting. University of Michigan, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Hess, Gary N., An Historical Study of the Du Mont Television Network. 
Northwestern University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Lawson, Halsey I., The History and Development of Frequency Modulation 
Broadcasting in Detroit. 

McGregor, Edgar R., A Historical Study of the Film Magazine Sight and Sound, 
with an Annotated Index of Leading Articles, 1949-59. University of South- 
ern California, 1959. 

Morgan, Richard Dorman, A Report on the First Year of Broadcasting by In- 
diana University’s Radio Station WFIU, from September 30, 1950 to June 

" 11,1951. Indiana University, 1952. 

Murdock, Clotye M., Negro Radio Broadcasting in the United States. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1960. 

Price, Glenn W., The Resurgence of Commercial FM Broadcasting in Metro- 
politan Kansas City. University of Wisconsin, 1959. 

Rancier, Esther, History and Implications of the Use of Electronic Technique 
in Cinema. University of Southern California, 1959. 
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Roberts, Elizabeth Mae, French Broadcasting in Louisiana. Louisiana State 
University, 1959. 

Silverman, Fred, An Analysis of ABC Television Network Programming from 
February 1953 to October 1959. Ohio State University, 1960. 

Stedman, Raymond William, A History of the Broadcasting of Daytime Serial 
aD) in the United States. University of Southern California, 1959. 
(Ph.D. 

Sulzburgh, Arthur L., An Inquiry into the History and Development of Radio 
and Television Giveaway Programs. Boston University, 1960. 

Truscott, Natalie A, The Empire State F-M School of the Air, 1947-1957; A 
Historical Account of the Origin, Growth and Development of the Empire 
State F-M School of the Air. University of Buffalo, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Turnipseed, Barnwell Rhett, The Development of Broadcasting in Georgia, 
1922-1959. University of Georgia, 1960. 

Walcoff, Lawrence, WSUI School of the Air, 1958-1959. State University of 
Iowa, 1959. 

Zaitz, Anthony W., The History of Educational Television: 1932-1958. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1960. (Ph.D.) 


International broadcasting 

Callison, Claude Pickens, Jr.. A Study of the Voice of America, 1953-1959. 
University of Georgia, 1959. 

Sorber, Edna C., An Analysis of the Persuasion Used in Radio Moscow’s North 
American Service. University of Wisconsin, 1959. (Ph.D.) 


Management 
Barber, Russell Brooks, Television Program Management at KPIX. Stanford 
University, 19509. 


Cates, Robert Eugene, A Study of Television Station Film Department Opera- 
tion and Management. University of Missouri, 1959. 

Oslund, H. Rand, The Effect on Ann Arbor Radio Stations of a Strike by the 
International Typographical Union Against the Ann Arbor News. Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1959. 

Williams, Donald R., The Process and Procedure of Establishing a Small 
Market Standard (AM) Broadcast Station. University of Illinois, 1960. 


Music 

Austin, Henry Root, History of Broadcasting at the National Music Camp, In- 
terlochen, Michigan, 1929-1958. University of Michigan, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Browne, Jack, Musical Forms and Television. Occidental College, 1960. 

Clark, Robert R., A Survey of Instrumental Music Problems in Public School 
Systems of Cities in the United States with Populations of 65,000 to 95,000. 
Ohio State University, 1959. 


News and public affairs: practices and policies 

Barash, Robert, United Press Services for Indiana Radio Newsrooms. Indiana 
University, 1956. 

Beach, David Eugene, An Analysis of the Retention Involved in Three Methods 
of Television News Presentation. Ohio University, 1960. 

Berke, Emily, A Study of Radio News Broadcasts Since the Advent of Tele- 
vision. Pennsylvania State University, 1956. 
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Boeger, Melvin Henry, Information Practices in Third Class Missouri Cities. 
University of Missouri, 1959. 

Brooks, Hugh L., News and Public Affairs Programming of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company. Boston University, 1960. 

Chambliss, Wm. C., An Investigation into Cooperation Accorded Media in Com- 
munication by U.S. Navy. American University, 1959. 

Christopher, Lawrence C., New Mass Communications Problems Emphasized 
by Khrushchev’s U.S. Tour. American University, 1960. 

Deutschmann, Paul John, The Relationship Between Interest and Perception 
of Headline-type Stimuli. Stanford University, 1956. (Ph.D.) 

Easton, Alan George, A Study of the Use and Effectiveness of Regional Cor- 
respondents in the Gathering of Television News. State University of Iowa, 
1960. 

Ferry, Richard E., Public Affairs Broadcasting on the CBS Television Network. 
Boston University, 1960. 

Hanton, Emil Michael, How TV Station WTTV, and the Daily Herald-Tele- 
phone, Both in Bloomington, Indiana Differ in the Use of Wire and Locally 
Written News Copy from December 7 to 11, 1953. Indiana University, 
1955- 

Madison, Eddie Lawrence, A Comparative Study of the Presentation of News 
by Newspaper, Radio and Television. University of Tulsa, 1959. 

Mehling, Reuben, Attitude Changing Effect of Verbal and Nonverbal Elements 
in Selected News and Photo Combinations. Stanford University, 1958. 
(Ph.D.) 

Nestvold, Karl John, Broadcast Journalism in Oregon, University of Oregon, 
1960. 

Ridings, Donald, News Media and Contempt of Court. University of Missouri, 
1960. 

Robinson, Richard Law, A Study of the News Department of a Regional Radio- 
Television Station. Ohio University, 1960. 

Samuelson, Merrill Ernest, Some News-seeking Behavior in a Newspaper Strike. 
Stanford University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Sanders, David Lawrence, The Intensity of Newspaper Content Preferences. 
Stanford University, 1961. (Ph.D.) 

Shaw, Donald Lewis, Reader Reactions to Objective, "Ne taata and Slanted 
News Coverage. University of North Carolina, 1960 

Trader, Barry, A Survey of Listener's Attitudes Toward Radio News in the 
Denver area. University of Denver, 1959. 

Ward, Frederick Newman, An Analysis of Photographic Materials Used in 
Selected Television News Programs Originating in Florida. University of 
Florida, 1959. 


Political broadcasting 

Allen, Norvin, A Survey of the Influence of Television and Radio on a Local 
Political Issue: A Pilot Study. University of Oklahoma, 1958. 

Kelman, Alfred R., The Role of Television in the 1958 Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic Gubernatorial Campaign. Boston University, 1959. 
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Production 

Aylward, Thomas J., A Study of the Effect of Production Techniques on a 
Televised Lecture. University of Wisconsin, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Cody, Henry L., Development of a Guide for Teaching by Television. Ohio 
State University, 1959. 

Goodwin, Joe Lee, A Study of Performer Reactions in the Circular Response 
and Television Studio Situations. East Texas State College, 1960. 

Kasten, Duane Frank, A Study of Five Factors Influencing the Legibility of 
Televised Characters. Purdue University, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Kolasa, Victor M., The Preparation of Graphics Including Vidicon Gray Scale 
Equivalents of Scenic Colors Used in Television in Educational Institutions. 
Michigan State University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Lawson, Charles E., The Changing Emphasis Placed Upon Live, Film, and 
Video Tape Methods of Broadcasting Origination in the Programming of 
the Three Major Networks from 1949 to 1960. Boston University, 1960. 

Lew, Calvin L., New Applications of Infrared Photography in Cinema. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1960. 

Mackey, Dale F., An Inquiry Into the Contribution of Editing Experience to 
the Careers of Five Film Directors. University of Southern California, 
1959. 

Marshall, Wesley B., An Investigation of Production Techniques Used in In- 
structional Television. Ohio University, 1959. 

Monaghan, Robert Richard, Oral Interpretation of H. D. Thoreau as Applied to 
Radio, Stanford University, 1959. 

Studdiford, James Ellis, Creative Television Lighting. University of North 
Carolina, 1959. 

Traband, Roy Edward, An Approach to Special Effects for Limited Television 
Production. University of Tulsa, 1959. 


Programs: children’s 

Brawley, Eleanor Riggins, Snow White; A Series of Fifteen-minute Television 
Programs for Children. University of North Carolina, 1958. 

DeTuncq, Darlyne K., Television Programming for the Pre-school and Primary 

' Age Child. University of Wisconsin, 1959. 

Downing, Hugh Steele, Ten Original Children’s Stories for Radio. University 
of North Carolina, 1959. 

Remley, Anne G., A Series of Children’s Television Programs about Ireland. 
University of Michigan, 1959. 

Riker, Charles V., A Homeviewed Educational Television Series for Young 
Children. Columbia University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Wintersole, William Richard, Production of a Series of Radio Scripts Written 
for Children and Based on American Folk Songs from 1775 to 1890. Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 1959. 


Programs: documentary 

Barrett, John Whitney, The Importance and Need for the Local Television 
Documentary as Reflected in an Analysis of KING-TV’s Production, “Lost 
Cargo.” University of Washington, 1960. 
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Dopkins, Heather, “This is War,” The Radio Documentary as a Medium of 
Persuasion. University of Wisconsin, 1960. 

Garvey, Daniel Edward J., The Application of the Documentary Form to Tele- 
vision. Stanford University, 1960. 

Price, Donel W., A Description of Procedures and Principles of Developing 
Actuality Documentary Radio Programs. University of Southern Califor- 
nia, 1960. 

Voss, Charles Thomas, “Wide, Wide World”: A Noble Experiment. University 
of Missouri, 1960. 


Programs: dramatic 

Becknell, Howard, Radio Drama, 1935-1945. Television Drama, 1945-1950. A 
Study of Trends in the Use of Dialogue. Indiana University, 1951. 

Bluem, Albert William, The Influence of Medium upon Dramaturgical Method 
in Selected Television Plays. Ohio State University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Brewer, Fred Aldwyn, A Treatment of Related Literature and Research in 
Writing Dramatic Educational Radio Scripts. Indiana University, 1950. 

Brown, James A., Richard Il on TV. A Critical Analysis Comparing the NBC 
Television Production with Shakespeare’s Original Play. Loyola Univer- 
sity, 1959. 

Hawes, William Kenneth, A History of Antioleay Television Drama through 
1958. University of Michigan, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Hilliard, Robert L., The Adaptation of Stage Plays to Television. Columbia 
University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Lee, Olive Joyce, Complete Directors Continuity Script of a Television Adapta- 
tion of Christopher Fry’s “The Lady’s Not for Burning.” University of 
South Dakota, 1959. 

Parenteau, Gay Billie, A Comparative Study of Two Long Television Dramas 
and Their Theatrical Adaptations. State University of Iowa, 1959. 

.Sturcken, Francis W., An Historical Analysis of Live Network Television 
Drama from 1938 to 1958. University of Minnesota, 1960. (Ph.D.) 


Programs: dramatic (original scripts) 

Aronson, Sidney Robert, “To Live as Men,” a Film. University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1959. 

Art, John MacLean, Three Television Plays. Stanford University, 1960. 

Barnard, Margaret Ann, “The Fosters,” a Series of Thirty-minute Television 
Dramas. University of North Carolina, 1957. 

Brenholtz, George Walter, “Cal,” and “Return of a Stranger,” Two One-hour 
Television Dramas. University of North Carolina, 1960. 

Critchfield, Frederick Arthur, “Excursions,” an Original Series of Seven Radio 
Programs. Stanford University, 1960. 

Greenberg, Haya, “The University International Mailbox,” A Series of Nine 

Original Radio Scripts on Selected Problems of Foreign Students Planning 

to Attend an Institution of Higher Education in the U.S. University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1959. 

Hickman, Harold R., “Frisco, Utah,” Voice of a Ghost Town—a Film for Tele- 
vision. University of Utah, 1960. 
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McBride, Charles Fletcher, “The War and Joby.” University of North Caro- 
lina, 1959. 


Religious broadcasting 

Borthick, Billy Arnold, An Introduction and Guide for the Clergy in Broad- 
casting Religious Programs on Television. University of Tulsa, 1959. 

Eshelamn, David L., A Survey of American Religious Radio Broadcast Stations. 
University of Wisconsin, 1960. 

Fenn, Richard Lee, Survey of the Uses of Television by the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church. American University, 1960. 

Jaberg, Eugene C., Martin Buber’s 1-Thou Concept and Radio Preaching. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1959. 

Knock, Stanley, The Development of Network Religious Radio Broadcasting in 
the U.S. American University, 1959. 

O’Shea, John A., A Survey of the Status of Current Catholic Film and Tele- 
vision Production in the United States. Loyola University, 1958. 

Perrow, Maxwell, A Descriptive Analysis of the Religious Programming and 
Religious Programming Policies of the Radio and Television Stations in the 
Los Angeles Area 1957. University of Southern California, 1960. 

Sawyer, Syatt, A Rhetorical Study of the Radio Sermons of W. L. Oliphant. 
University of Houston, 1959. 


Social and psychological effects of broadcasting 

Appell, Clara Taubman, Television’s Impact Upon Middle Class Family Life. 
Columbia University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Chinico, Roland, Do Comic Book and Television Portrayals of Crime and Vio- 
lence Cause Juvenile Delinquency? Boston University, 1960. 

Davitz, Lois Jean, The High School Student’s Perception of Most-liked and 
Least-liked Television Figures. Columbia University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Lawson, Virginia, Television and the Child. Indiana University, 1960. 

Lyle, Jack, Communication, Political Organization, Productivity and Morale in 
Small Task-Groups. Stanford University, 1959. (Ph.D.) 

Martin, Wilma LaMerel, Is There a Place for Mass Media in Solving the Prob- 

‘ lems of the Aging? University of Georgia, 1959. 

Parker, Edwin Burke, The Functions of Television for Children. Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1960. (Ph.D.) 

Tadios, Samy Samaan, An Investigation of the Impact of Television Upon the 
Maturing Process of the Adult. Indiana University, 1960. (Ed.D.) 


Sports broadcasting 

Jones, Frank, Sore Attitudes and Preferences of Adult Radio Listeners in Kan- 
sas Toward Radio Play-by-Play Broadcasts of Sports Events. Kansas State 
College, 1959. 

Rice, Howard M., The Effects of Radio and Television on Certain Major Sports. 
Boston University, 1960. 


Subscription television 
Goodwin, Ralph E., Jr., An Evaluation of Subscription Television. Pennsylvania 
State University, 1957. 
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, Larry T., The Origin, Development and Potentials of Pay TV. City 
College of New York, 1960. 

Marks, Steven L., The Probable Effects of Subscription Television on Television 
as a Medium of Advertising. New York University, 1959. 

Rupp, James Mahlon, An Analysis of the Case For and Against Subscription 
Television. Ohio State University, 1959. 

Weinblatt, Ira, The Outlook for Pay Television. New York University, 1959. 


Technology 

MacLeannan, Donald W., A Survey of the Television Recording Methods of 
the Program Producers of the National Educational Television and Radio 
Center. University of Michigan, 1959. 

Pincu, Thomas Lustgarten, A Descriptive Study of Color Shift in the Trans- 
mission and Reception of Color Television. University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1959. 

Sims, Byrl Loren, A Comparative Study of Four Methods Used to Lengthen 
Film Life. University of Southern California, 1959. 

Sunier, John H., Stereophonic Sound and Its Impact Upon the Communica- 
tions Industry. 


Writing 

Bell, Robert E., The Role Predispositions in Newswriters’ Reports; A Re-Exam- 
ination of the Gate-Keeper Process. Boston University, 1959. 

Guthrie, Edgar K., A Survey of Motion Picture and Television Titles. Ameri- 
can University, 1958. 

Haynes, Betty, A Descriptive Study of The Backgrounds of Outstanding Tele- 
vision Writers. University of California at Los Angeles, 1960. 





Books in Review 


TELEVISION IN THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN. By Wilbur Schramm, 
Jack Lyle and Edwin B. Parker. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. 
324 pp. $6.00. 

The topic “children and television” has for years been discussed vehemently 
in all television countries. Television has often been blamed critically and 
polemically for one or another of the negative phenomena in the world of 
today. On the other hand there have been done several reliable studies dealing 
with special problems in this large and complex field. But up to now in the 
USA, the “classical” television country, no research approaching in full extent 
the problem of the effects of television on children has been conducted. This 
gap has now been filled by the book “Television in the lives of our children.” 


Three well known scientists, Wilbur Schramm, Director of the Institute for 
Communication Research at the Stanford University, Jack Lyle, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at the University of California, Los Angeles, and Edwin B. 
Parker, Assistant Professor at the Institute of Communications Research at the 
University of Illinois have collected in three years of intensive research work 
(consisting of 11 studies in interviews and tests with 6,000 children and 2,300 
parents and educators) extraordinarily comprehensive data about function, role 
and effects of television in the lives of the children. They compared these data 
with the results of former special studies. 

The authors interpret their broad and detailed material distinctively and 
also understandably for non-scientists. They evaluate the data with utmost 
scientific carefulness. All statistical ballast, especially larger tables and metho- 
dological discussions have been put into the appendex. 

Schramm and associates point out that it is unrealistic to ask what tele- 
vision does fo children and that instead we have to ask what children do with 
television. They consider the effects of television not simply as a direct function 
of the medium television but in a higher degree as a variable of the children, 
their milieu and their personalities. In this aspect they investigate the impact 
of television on leisure time activities and the attitudes of children, the correla- 
tions between viewing time and such factors as age, sex, intelligence, social 
status, social integration etc. The often discussed questions of juvenile delin- 
quency and passivity, allegedly fostered or even caused by television, are 
thoroughly analyzed. In dealing with the various kinds of effects the authors 
discuss physical, emotional, cognitive and behavorial effects; this distinction 
certainly requires a more detailed differentiation for further studies. Also the 
dichotomy of “phantasy-seeking” and “reality seeking” behavior which is based 
on the Freudian “Pleasure principle” and “Reality principal” needs some 
specification. But apparently the chief aim of this book is not a discussion of 
basic theoretical topics, but an attempt to answer with empirical material some 
questions which otherwise would remain objects of mere speculations. 

Frequently the results of these American studies are compared by the 
authors with the data of the comprehensive book by Himmelweit, Oppenheim 
and Vince, “Television and the child,” which is based upon similar investiga- 
tions in England. The English and the American data correspond to a sur- 
prisingly high degree. Here the question arises whether the special features 
of the medium television result in these unexpected similarities or whether the 
common social and cultural conditions of both countries are the reason of this 
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congruence. It would be interesting and scientifically valuable to get compar- 
able material from countries with basically different social and cultural con- 
ditions as i.e. Japan, the Soviet Union or South America. 


In any case, this book by Schramm, Lyle and Parker is of fundamental 
importance for further effect studies as well as for the program policy deter- 
mination by the broadcasters. 

Gerhard Maletzke 
Hans Bredow-Institut, University of Hamburg 





SIMULATION AND GAMING: A SYMPOSIUM. Management Report 55. 
New York: American Management Association, 1961. 135 pp. $3.75 ($2.50 
to AMA members). (Paper) 


There is little doubt that the decision making process in broadcast manage- 
ment and broadcast programming will rapidly grow more difficult as the num- 
ber of stations and the amount of competition increases. The current problems 
of the manager and program director of a station in a multiple station market 
will increase as the need to reach segments of the total audience causes pro- 
gram strategies to proliferate. (The article by Crane, Talbott and Hume in this 
issue of the Jounnat offers some insight into this area.) 

Too few people are familiar with the concepts of the Theory of Games—a 
useful model or tool for mathematically selecting optimum strategies in (as one 
author put it) poker, business and war. However, although necessary for orig- 
inal thought in this field, it is not mecessary to have thorough training in the 
mathematical constructs in order to utilize game theory as a weapon in the 
constant struggle for audiences and profits. 

The present volume, one of a series of provocative titles published by the 
American Management Association (1515 Broadway, New York 36) and avail- 
able to non-members, is a feet-on-the-ground introduction to some of the most 
intriguing aspects of simulation and gaming. Simulation is an extremely versa- 
tile tool that makes it possible to analyze and synthesize complex processes, 
train and test personnel, and explore “far out” ideas or variations on old ones 
without the otherwise necessary committment of time, men and money. 

The papers in this book include such titles as “Model Building for Manage- 
ment Games,” “A Survey of Business Games,” “How Valuable is Simulation 
as a Teaching Tool?”, a panel discussion on “Some Aspects of Management 

ing,” “Training Managers in Decision Making Through Simulation,” “The 
Use of Simulation in Logistics Policy Research,” and “Simulation and Human 
Behavior.” A selected bibliography of 19 pages, divided into sections on the 
industrial and military aspects of simulation, the industrial and military aspects 
of games and gaming, and game theory, extends the usefulness of Sirnulation 
and Gaming beyond its immediate stimulating values. 

Although such seemingly abstruse literature has rarely been of much inter- 
est to the working broadcaster, it seems certain that in tomorrow’s (if not 
already today’s) competitive situation, material of this sort will be found on 
every decision maker’s bookshelf—be he in programming, sales or management. 
Simulation and Gaming is not a “cook ” but it is a worthy introduction to 
the purposes and potentialities of an important subject. 

I.M.K. 

















‘PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL BROADCASTING EDUCATION 


The purpose of this organization is to secure mutual advantages 
that flow from a continuing relationship between broadcasters and 
institutions of higher learning which offer a high standard of train- 
ing and guidance for those who plan to enter the profession of 
broadcasting. 


These are the fundamental objectives of the Association: 
To improve the services of broadcasting. 


To facilitate exchange of information on broadcasting. 


To bring together to their mutual advantage those in broadcast- 
ing and those in institutions of higher learning. 


To facilitate employment at maximum effectiveness for those 
who meet the standards of institutions of higher learning and 
of broadcasting. 














